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Glenwood High School, Canton, Ohio 
J. D. Custis 
Metal Shop Instructor 


“South Bend Lathes...are easier to live with...” 


“I chose South Bend Lathes for our shop 
in this fine new school... they are easier to 
live with as an instructor. More simple, direct 
teaching is possible with South Bend Lathes 
than with some complicated or ‘gadgety’ de- 
signs. The student can easily see why and 
how each control does what it is intended to 


SOUTH BEND LATHE, INC. 
SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 





Builders of lathes, milling machines, 
shapers, drill presses, pedestal grinders. 





do, and, because they are so well built, I do 
not spend a lot of time on maintenance.” 


Mr. Custis’s comments point out why countless shop 
instructors have preferred “to live with’ South Bend 
Lathes. You, also, can make your teaching easier 
by using these school-proven lathes. Let us tell you 
more about them—please write. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


LOTS OF SHOW-HOW’ for SCHOOL-SHOPS - EASY TO USE ! 


Check Books You Would Like to Examine, 
and MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS DRAFTING. By Walker & Plevyak. (New 1960) A 
well-rounded first, or exploratory course. Revitalizes drafting by 
teaching it as a Language of Symbols Used in Creative Thinking, 
Planning. Extra color stimulates student interest, makes important 
fundamentals easy-to-understand. Challenging problems. $3.75. 


2. WOODWORKING FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS. By Ira C. Madden. 
Supplies basic knowledge about tools, woods, and finishing ma- 
terials used in productive shop work. Provides a wide selection 
of project materials of proven student interest. An outstanding 
text. $4.00. 


MOTOR SERVICE’S AUTOMOTIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA. By Toboldt & 
Purvis. 1960 Ed. Greatest book available for teaching students Fun- 
Rs damental Principles and Basic Service Procedures—the foundation on 
which a sound, thorough knowledge of auto mechanics is based. 
Used by over 9509 schools. $7.95. 
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4. PRACTICAL CARPENTRY By Mix & Cirou. New 1960 Ed. Used by 
more than 1050 schools. Places special emphasis on proper tech- 
niques so beginner will understand and become acquainted with 
best carpentry practices. New insert in four colors shows how to 
identify 32 different woods. Over 1100 illustration. $5.00 


J 5. MODERN REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING. New 1960 
Ed. By Althouse & Turnquist. Gives students sound foundation in 
‘ Principles, and acquaints them with refrigerating mechanisms and 
‘ their components. Covers application of refrigeration in all 
branches. $7.45. 


6. MODERN WELDING PRACTICE. By Althouse & Turnquist. Latest 
information on welding, metal cutting, heat treating, in non-tech- 
nical form. Unbiased coverage of entire welding field in one book. 


$5.00. 


7. Goodheart-Willcox PAINTING & DECORATING ENCYCLOPEDIA. By 
Wm. Don Jarvis. New Ed. Complete library of up-to-date “‘know- 
how'’ on modern painting, decorating and wood finishing, in one 
easy-to-use volume. Prepared especially for use by apprentices, 
vocational students. $5.45. 


8. COPE'S PLASTICS BOOK. By D. W. Cope. New 1960 Ed. More than 
90 useful and colorful projects. Best ways to saw, machine, polish, 
form, cement, clean plastics. $4.50. 
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9. ALL ABOUT SMALL GAS ENGINES (1960 Ed. $4.50 
10. ALL ABOUT HOUSE WIRING 2.50 
11. FIX YOUR FORD (1960 Ed.) 2.95 
12. FIX YOUR CHEVROLET (1960 Ed.) 2.95 


13. FIX YOUR PLYMOUTH (1960 Ed.) 2.95 
14. FIX YOUR VOLKSWAGEN (New, 1960) 2.95 
15. 103 EASY JIG SAW PROJECTS 1.50 
16. 72 BIRD HOUSES & FEEDERS You Can Make 1.50 
17. 95 PLYWOOD PROJECTS (New, 1960) 1.50 
18 PROJECTS FOR METALS 1.75 


19. VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS (Shop Arithmetic) 1.50 
20. VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS (Shop Geometry, Algebra, 
Trigonometry) 1.75 














GOODHEART-WILLCOX CO. 20% Discount To 
MAI L 1322 S. WABASH, DEPT. 67, CHICAGO 5 © Schools, Teachers 


ae) U Te) N Please send me on 30 days approval, examination copies of books | have indicated by Circling Numbers 
below: 


Today Se Soiree + renee emeeeereaeen eemnmaeeanrentee 


Publishers of Topnotch Texts since 1921 
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IT'S PROFITABLE 
TO MAKE & SELL 
HATS & CLOTHES 


Send for FREE 
44-Page Catalogue 
ILLUSTRATING THOUSANDS 
OF ITEMS 


e Listed are only a few of our many 
items: Complete bridal equipment, 
veils (illusion), tiaras, wire frames; 
jersey, veiling, straw cloth, wool 
felt, taffeta, buckram frames, felt 
bodies, sequins, flowers, feathers, 
straw bodies, straw braid, hair 
braid, blocked felt shapes in straws 
and felts, ribbons (plain and fancy), 
cleaners, cement, sizing, wire, 
thread, ornaments, bags, boxes, dis- 
play figures and fixtures, steamers, 
scissors, pliers, blocks, etc. 


SPECIAL ON WOOL FELT 
36" wide, all colors—$2.30 yd. 


Established 1920 


LOUIE MILLER—SUPPLIES 


Millinery, Dressmaking and Bridal 
65 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Dept. AVJ 


2nd Floor—'2 Block From Marshall Fields 














Unie your own 
specifications! 
COIUMBIAN 


Woodworkers’ Vises 
meet every need! 





You have your choice of 2 sizes 
and 2 types of continuous screw 
mechanisms...Rapid Acting...or 
Solid Nut. 

You may select Plain or Dog 
Type front jaws. You may specify 
Hardwood, Tubular Steel or Ad- 
justable Steel Handles. Write for 
Bulletin LL-3184. 


A 
COLUMBIAN 


y The Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co. 
Ltted VW cauntian Vi 4. oy oy 








Sold by leading distributors 





CO rm Imexrnt 


I WISH to extend my compli- 
ments on the very fine May issue. Con- 
gress Speaks Up for Vo-Ed was cer- 
tainly quite interesting and informa- 
tive and is the kind of material which 
needs to be widely read by all members 
and also potential members. 

The detailed testimony gives all 
members an opportunity for evaluating 
many of the problems and attitudes of 
persons who are in a position to have 
a rather direct effect on the program. 
—LioneL E. Cross, Supervisor of 
Agriculture, San Jose United School 
District, San Jose, Calif. 

—AVA— 

The WONDERFUL April issue 
of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
devoted to a “Salute to Industry” is 
tremendously interesting and filled 
with wonderful, wonderful articles. 
Not only that, but it is very attractive 
including the cover with the good old 
fashioned steam whistle. 

You know, of course, that we are 
tremendously pleased that you pub- 
lished the picture and the article which 
tells the story of the float made by the 
boys in the Vocational School. I am 
pleased and you may be sure that Mr. 
Taylor, the instructors and the boys 
are very, very grateful—Harotp M. 
OstrEM, Director, Vocational & Adult 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

—AVA— 

THE APRIL issue of the Amer- 
ICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL is the usual 
fine quality. I usually read your Latest 
Word from Washington first. 1 noted 
your special note to Vo-Ag teachers. 

As I read your answer to the Vo-Ag 
teacher my first thought was that you 
should have advised that he quit 
teaching. If he was not well enough 
informed or up-to-date enough to know 
the future of Ag Education he prob- 
ably wasn’t up-to-date enough to do 
an effective job of teaching farm boys 
or adults and should quit attempting 
to be a Vo-Ag teacher. If he was so 
influenced by the critics of agriculture 
that he doubted the future of agricul- 
ture education he is a weak booster 

| for ag. His job is to lead others, not to 
be a follower of the uninformed. 

On second thought possibly this 
teacher may develop more faith in his 








work and actually promote Ag Educa- 
| tion so your answer was the right one. 


| 


| 
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AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 
4th Edition 
by William H. Crouse 
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The new 4th edition of this outstand- 
ing text contains the latest design, 
construction, and servicing material 
available. It includes a new chapter 
on compact cars, It uses color to em- 
phasize important points, clarify illus- 
trations, and increase student interest. 
It is easier than ever to read. 


UNDERSTANDING RADIO 
3d Edition 
by Watson, Welch, and Eby 





This new 3d edition contains a new 
chapter on transistors. It has a new 
tube chart. It uses many new illustra- 
tions to emphasize visual teaching. It 
provides new text material to keep 
abreast of all recent developments. 


School Department 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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i Specials 


What’s the Right Word? Henry S. Thomassen 


Industrial Arts in the 60’s 
Dr. Robert H. Beck, Dr. Howard F. Nelson 


Project Patio 
Intro to a Symposium Dr. Robert M. Worthington 


Experts Evaluate Industrial Arts’ Unique Contributions 
Dr. G. W. Newbauer, Dr. Robert D. Brown 


Science, Math and Industrial Arts 
Dr. John R. Lindbeck, Dr. Ernest L. Minelli 


Industrial Arts and Good Guidance 


Dr. Howard F. Nelson, Dr. William E. Ray 


Vocational Buyers Guide, 1960 


i Regulars 
Comment ae From the Public 
Information Committee 
Latest Word from ; Dr. H. M. Hamlin 
Washington Applause 


Dr. M. D. Mobley 6 4 : 
From the U.S. Office 


AVA Convention New Books 
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THE COVER: Winning Industrial Arts 





Awards this year included a sterling 
silver pitcher, Lee Jones, D. C. 
solar energy power plant, David 


; a 


Bromling, Everett, Wash.; an AC are 
welder, Roger E. Neafus, West St. 
Paul, Minn.; a maple dining room 
set, John Chuckran, Brockton, Mass. 

Also a 36” model racing yacht. 
Wayne Sasabe, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
and a model beach home, James Cary, 


Altadena, Cal. Congratulations boys! 
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HOW 
30,000 teachers 
introduced their 
pupils to the 
fascinating world 


° LIGHT 
& SIGHT 


eo Your ‘Working with Light’ packet offers 
much more in the area of science of lighting 
than the ordinary project book used in shops. 
I'm happy to see more of this ‘why’ and ‘how’ 
scientific approach. Sy by) 


This comment from a shop teacher is 
typical of the high praise accorded the 
supplementary classroom program dis- 
tributed by the Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau. Last year, 30,000 teachers sent 
for this comprehensive program. It pre- 
sents the intriguing subject of Light and 
Sight in a manner designed to heighten 
student interest and lighten teaching 
work. Moreover, the Bureau’s aids are 
thoroughly up-to-date, in contrast to 
standard textbooks which are not nor- 
mally able to keep abreast of rapid de- 
velopments in this specialized field. 


NEW KITS READY NOW 


The Bureau’s supplementary teaching 
program, “Working with Light”, has 
been prepared after consultation with 
representatives of the N.E.A., the 
A.I.A.A., the A.V.A. and others promi- 
nent in industrial arts and vocational 
education. It is specifically formulated 
for high school and junior high school 
industrial arts classes, and includes a 
116-page lighting handbook, 24 project 
leaflets and a reference folder for each 
of 24 students. 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 


A complete package of “Working with 
Light” materials will be sent without cost 
or obligation to shop teachers in areas 
served by a Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau utility sponsor. (We will check 
our sponsor list for your area.) For your 
free kit, simply send your own name, 
and your school’s name and address, to: 
BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU, 
Dept. WWL-6, P.O. Box 1647, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


(Offer not available to students nor to sub- 
scribers outside the U.S.A.) 





Thank you for your good job of 
representing all of the vocational edu- 
cators in Washington. — James E. 
HAMILTON, Vice President, Region 
Ill, NVATA 

—AVA— 

CONGRATULATIONS on _ the 
May issue of the JourNAL. I join with 
a number of enthusiastic readers whom 
I have heard express a great deal of 
appreciation for this month’s JOURNAL, 
the varied topics of interest and of 
course, one of our prime concerns and 
interests, the article on Don’t Forget 
the Girls. The coverage given to the 
hearings for vocational education is, 
as you put it, a “must” reading for all 
of us.—GeorGE L. BrAnpon, Associate 
Professor, Michigan State University. 

—AVA— 

WE IN the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training certainly appre- 
ciate the space and display you gave 
to our April article on Manpower in 
the 1960’s——Marcaret M. TROXELL, 
Technical Services, Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

—AVA— 

I HAVE been quite impressed 
with the tremendous improvement in 
the layout for the entire JouRNAL.— 
JaMEs R. D. Eppy, Dean, University of 
Texas Division of Extension. 

—AVA— 

I KNOW of no issue of the 
JouRNAL that I have received over the 
past 25 years that did not give me some 
new ideas and help me find out about 
what others are doing without some 
profit to me.—GrEorGE MoRGENROTH, 
Director, Essex County Vocational and 
Technical Schools, Newark 2, N. J. 

—AVA— 

THE APRIL issue is the finest 
I have ever read. The articles by James 
Eddy, Margaret Troxell, Abner Hath- 
away and Joe Bail truly set the stage 
for the next decade. Congratulations! 
—J. E. HoLiincswortu, former Dean, 
Business and Technology Division, 
Long Beach City College, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

—AVA— 

I AM especially pleased with the 
general make up of the JouRNAL and 
I like the use of color as well as the 
generous use of good, clear photos. The 
articles and other features are excel- 
lent—Gerorce P. Deyoer, Professor, 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


AMERICAN TECK 


Publishers since 1898. 


NEW 1960 TEXTS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 
TAILORED TO THE NEEDS 
OF TODAY’S INDUSTRY! 


Send for On-Approval copies 
of the following recent 
publications. 


1. American Technical 
Society's Drafting (2nd Ed.) 
Newly revised and expanded this 
book will speed the development 
of basic skills through the use of 
meaningful problems and clear, 
illustrated explanations. $4.75 


Ferrous Metallurgy 
Laboratory Manual 
For those who need to _ possess 
more than textbook information on 
the response of steel to heat treat- 
ment. $2.25 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
(4th Ed.) 

A complete revision. Relates elec- 
trical fundamentals to modern ap- 
plications of electricity. $4.75 


Know Your Car 


An activity-centered presentation 
of the basic principles of atuomo- 
tive operation and maintenance. 

$3.50 


Manufacturing in the 
School Shop 

Teaches modern production line 
techniques through the manufac: 
ture of an actual product. $1.10 
Welding Skills and 
Practices 





Explains and illustrates the tech- 
niques and practices used in each 
type of welding. Provides related 
information on various welding 
processes. $4.95 


SEND FOR ON-APPROVAL COPIES 


po ——""_ TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY ~--—"— 





American Technical Society 
Dept. W400 
848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Please send me on-approval copies 
of textbooks checked below. After 
as long as 30 days of leisurely ex- 
amination, I agree to either returm 


educator’s discount. 


17 2 3 4 5 6 
Name 
Subject/Position 
School 
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AS THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS we are happy to greet you with a magazine of 
fine features that call for your special attention. 





This issue features the annual vocational buyers guide. Be sure to keep this 
invaluable purchasing aid on hand throughout the school year for quick reference. 


Other features in this issue are in special tribute to our nation's program of 
industrial arts. Industrial arts leaders in AVA have spent a great deal of time 


and careful thought in collecting this material for publication and we commend 
them for a job well done. 


COMING UP. The JOURNAL staff and Editorial Board have many excellent issues 
of the magazine lined up for publication this fall and winter. As your busy 
schedules begin and another year progresses, we hope you will look for your 


JOURNAL monthly. Your constructive criticism and your suggestions are welcome 
at all times. 


LEGISLATION. Final action on vocational appropriations for fiscal 1961 will 
be completed before the 86th Congress adjourns. Both the House and Senate ap- 
proved identical amounts for vocational education, including the full amounts 
authorized for agriculture, home economics, trades and industry and distributive 
occupations; $4 million for practical nurse training; $180,000 for the fishery 
trades ; and $9 million for area vocational programs. The latter is an increase of 
$2 million over the previous year. Since there is no disagreement between the 
House and Senate as to the amount for vocational education, we are quite sure the 
amounts mentioned above will be approved. 








The practical nurse measure (S. 3025 and H.R. 11893) has been approved by the 
Senate without a dissenting vote and by the House Education and Labor Committee 
with no opposition. As we go to press the measure is pending before the House 
Rules Committee. It is our hope before the present Congress adjourns that final action 
will be taken on this measure authorizing appropriations for practical nurse train- 
ing for four more years. 





Congress approved the depressed area measure, which carried an authorization 
of $1.5 million annually for vocational training of unemployed workers in de- 
pressed areas; but the measure was vetoed by the President. 





PLATFORMS. AVA representatives appeared before the platform committees of 
both the national political parties -- Democratic and Republican. State Voca- 
tional Directors -- A. E. Robinson, Louisiana; Mark Nichols, Utah; and A. R. 
Bunger, Colorado -=- presented statements at advance hearings conducted by Demo- 
cratic Platform Panels at St. Louis, Salt Lake City and Denver. C. L. Greiber, 
State Director for Wisconsin appeared before the Republican Platform Committee in 
Chicago. These witnesses presented the case for vocational education in an excel- 
lent manner. Other vocational leaders throughout the nation helped materially 
with this important matter. 




















Planks in the platforms of national political parties are of tremendous value 
in securing and maintaining Support for vocational appropriations and legislation. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION HAS PLANKS IN BOTH PARTY PLATFORMS 


Without strong planks in political party platforms your AVA leaders have little to 
stand on in their effort to maintain federal appropriations at present levels and 
to secure additional favorable legislation. 


We are glad to present in this column the exact language of vocational planks 
that were adopted as a part of National Platforms by both the Democrats and 
Republicans. The statements are not presented out of context or in such manner 
that they would result in misleading intent. ; 














The Democratic Platform. The following planks appear in the National Demo- 
cratic Platform: 





Under the heading "EDUCATION" -- 


"We pledge further federal support for all phases of vocational education 
for youth and adults..." 





Under the heading "PLANNING FOR AUTOMATION" -- 


"...For the young and the technologically displaced workers, we will pro- 
vide the opportunity for training and retraining that equips them for jobs to 
be filled..." 





Under the heading "IMPROVING WORKING AND LIVING ON FARMS" -- 


",...We will help people help themselves with extended and supervised credit 
for farm improvement, local industrial development, improved vocational train- 
ing and other assistance to those wishing to change to non-farm employment..." 


Under the heading "AID TO DEPRESSED AREAS" there appears a pledge that legislation 
Similar to that passed twice by the national Congress and twice vetoed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, which included $1.5 million for vocational training, will be made 
law. 








The Republican Platform. The following statements appear in the National 
Republican Platform: 





Under the heading "EDUCATION" -- 


"Toward the goal of fullest possible educational opportunity for every 
American, we pledge these actions:... 


"Stimulation of actions designed to update and strengthen vocational edu- 
cation for both youth and adults." 
Under the heading "AGRICULTURE" -- 
"To assure steady balanced growth and agricultural progress, we pledge: 





"Expansion of the Rural Development Program to help low-income farm fam- 
ilies not only through better farming methods, but also through opportunities 
for vocational training, more effective employment services, and creation of 
job opportunities through encouragement of local industrialization." 


"Strengthening of the educational programs of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Land-Grant institutions." 
Under the heading "LABOR" -- 


"Continued improvement of manpower skills and training to meet a new era 
of challenges, including action programs to aid older workers, women, youth, 
and the physically handicapped." 


"Encouragement of training programs by labor, industry and government to 
aid in finding new jobs for persons dislocated by automation or other economic 
changes." 
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Single Double Twin Suites 

The Biltmore (headquarters) $8 up $10.50 up $12 up $30, $35 

New Clark $6 up $ 8.50 up $10 up $30 
dit Alexandria $6 up $ 7.50 up $ 9 up $15, $20. 
1in- $25 

8 Mayflower $7 $8 $9 

Statler Hilton $9 up $12.50 up $15 up $26 up 

,ion Savoy Plaza S7 § 8.50 $ 9.50 





























nade 
AVA Housing Bureau 
Box 3696 
iu- Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Please make AVA Convention reservations in my name as follows 
Single . Double Twin Suite 
at the hotel. 
n= (first choice) 
ies 


{sec ond ( hoic e) 


of 


(third choice) 






‘ Arrival 
pri- 
Departure 
Please mail confirmation to: 
(name) 
ra 


(address) 
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WATCH FOR “THE TRUTH ABOUT SOVIET EDUCATION” IN OCTOBER 


FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR GENERAL EDUCATION. The following are excerpts from the 
Democratic Platform dealing with federal support for general education: 








"America's teachers, parents and school administrators have striven cour- 
ageously to keep up with the increased challenge of education. 


"So have states and local communities. Education absorbs two-fifths of 
all their revenue. With limited resources, private educational institutions 
have shouldered their share of the burden. 


"Only the Federal Government is not doing its part. For eight years, 
measures for the relief of the educational crisis have been held up by the 
cynical maneuvers of the Republican Party in Congress and the White House. 


"We believe that America can meet its educational obligations only with 
generous Federal financial support, within the traditional framework of local 
control. The assistance will take the form of Federal grants to states for edu- 
cational purposes they deem most pressing, including classroom construction and 
teacher's salaries. It will include aid for the construction of academic facil- 
ities as well as dormitories at colleges and universities." 


The following are excerpts from the Republican Platform dealing with federal 
support for general education: 





"We are aware of the fact that there is a temporary shortage of classrooms for 
our elementary and secondary schools in a limited number of states. But this 
shortage, due to the vigilant action of state legislatures and local school 
boards, is not increasing, but is decreasing. 


"We shall use our full efforts in all the states of the Union to have these 
legislatures and school boards augment their present efforts to the end that 
this temporary shortage may be eliminated and that every child in this country 
shall have the opportunity to obtain a good education. The respective states 
as a permanent program can shoulder this long-standing and cherished responsi- 
bility easier than can the federal government with its heavy indebtedness. 


"We believe moreover that any large plan of federal aid to education, such 
as direct contributions to or grants for teachers salaries can only lead ulti- 
mately to federal domination and control of our schools to which we are unal- 
terably opposed.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SOVIET EDUCATION. This is the title of a story that appeared 
in the July 4 issue of the magazine U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT. It was an inter- 
view story in which AVA representatives H. H. London, Missouri and Mark Nichols, 
Utah, told of their trip to Russia during the latter part of April and the first 
part of May. This is must reading for all AVA members. The story in full will be 
reproduced in the October issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


M. D. Mobley, Editor-in-Chief 
and AVA Executive Secretary 
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Public Inmnformzmatiom 


California Industrial Educators Act. The Execu- 
tive Council of the California Industrial Education Asso- 
ciation has indicated its desire to work with the AVA Com- 
mittee on Public Information. The Southern Section of 
CIAE has appointed Wally Randleman of Upland, Califor- 


nia, chairman of its public information committee. 


Georgia’s Governor’s Conference on Education 
Reports on Vocational Education. An attractive 44-page 
publication issued by the Governor’s Conference on Educa- 
tion provides an excellent overview for the lay public of 
the extent and the accomplishments of vocational and tech- 
nical education in Georgia. It provides information that 
should be available to the public in every state and illus- 
trates good ways of presenting this information. It is avail- 
able from the State Department of Education, Atlanta. 


What is a “Tough” School? Ammunition is pro- 
vided for those who do not believe that mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages are the only tough subjects 
or that toughness in itself is an end to be sought in an 
article by Gerald T. Kowitz in the American School Board 
Journal for April, 1960: “The Requirements of a Tough 
School.” What would be tougher, or more useless, for many 
academically minded students than some of our rigorous 
vocational and technical courses? Should toughness and 
utility be separated also in our thinking about non-voca- 
tional courses? Can a course be tougher than the students 
who come into it? Some new thinking regarding these 
questions on the part of lay and professional people seems 
to be in order. 


New Technical School Described in School Board 
Journal. Two pages were given to the new Bucks County 
Technical School, located on the northeast boundary of 
Philadelphia, in the April 1960 issue of the American 
School Board Journal. Are there other new vocational and 
technical schools whose programs and facilities could be 
reported in general publications? Reporting the heavy in- 
vestments some communities are making in new schools of 
these types indicates long-term commitments to vocational 
and technical education by these communities, reassuring 
communities where public opinion is wavering. 





School Shop Stirs Interest in Public Relations. 
The magazine, School Shop, which is widely read by indus- 
trial educators, made its April 1960 issue a special on Pub- 
lic Relations for Industrial Educators. There were 12 ar- 
ticles, covering 36 pages, which deal with many aspects of 
public relations. 


Distributive Educators Alert to Need for Public 
Information. Leaders in distributive education have re- 
cently provided new evidence of their aggressiveness in 
providing public information. An attractive 140-page pub- 
lication, Effective DE Practices leads off with 41 pages on 
the promotion of the program, detailing promotional de- 
vices that have been used successfully. The Tulsa Public 
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EQUIPMENT FOR ALL VOCATIONAL 






AND COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Teacher’s desks, demon- 
stration stands, student’s 
business machine stands, 
adjustable typing stands 
or adjustable chairs---all 
are posture equipment in 
matching colors and 
styles, 












AC-460 


AC-460 The deluxe of 
drawing tables, Large 
24°" x 24° adjustable 
drawing surface (larger 
available). Equipped with 
built-in board storage for 
6 boards 20” x 28” and 
built-in taboret with 6 
drawers with individual 
locks and keys and mast- 
er key. 








2006-A 


2006-A adjustable typing 
stand, After individual is 
properly seated by Harco 
adjustable chair, type- 
writer platform can be 


C-1624 Stool. De- adjusted to correct relat- 


chemistry, art, shops, efficiency. 


etc. Full 8”? adjust- 

ment—cast iron base _ 

with round steel or ys 
a | 

wood seat. Back 

—" 


signed for all vocat- SPR IOe + ion between individual 
ional departments oo and typewriter. Provides 
Drafting, biology, 53 proper posture and typing 


“LIFT-LOK" 


ee ie 


Over 25 models of completely odju hei 
Sad stools Full 7" het oht edjvchmwet, Weinetor 
catalog end price let of complete tas. 


RITE FOR FREE 30 DAY NO OBLIGATION TRIAL 
BASIS AND QUANTITY PRICE LIST OF COMPLETE LINE. 
GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 237 GARRETT, INDIANA 











LET US HELP YOU SET UP A 








LEATHERCRAFT 
INSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


rite us On your school Stationery, tell us the 
number of students you have—and we will work 


1 , . : 
closely with you in setting up an interesting program* 


of projects listed in our 100 page 


FREE CATALOG 


Free Instruction 
Film Available 


Let us furnish our in 
esting Color Film for on 
of your Programs, free of 
charge. It's a 20. -minute 
16mm sound movie. Write 
for reservations. 


ASK FOR our 


Interesting 











WRITE TO 


TANDY LEATHER CO. 


P. O. Box 791 PK Fort Worth, Texas 


























5RI IS BACK !! 


5RI PACKARD-BELL (illustrated above) with 
horizontal chassis 5 tube superhet. kit 


5R5 PACKARD-BELL vertical chassis superhet. 


$13.95 


kit i 13.95 
4RCI PACKARD-BELL clock radio kit $19.95 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE describing Student 
electronic project kits * Electronic experimenter kits * 
Dynamic electronic demonstrator boards * High fidelity 
equipment kits * Electronic test equipment * Quality 
electronic parts at low prices. 


ELECTRONIC KITS SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. AV9, 1727 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





Just Published: 


APPLIED TEACHING 
TECHNIQUES 


by Weaver and Cenci 


The first methods book designed for teachers of 
industrial arts, vocational and technical educa- 
tion, Applied Teaching Techniques is written for 
the person who wants to know how to best teach 
the occupational skills. This is achieved by charts, 
diagrams, discussion, simple explanations, refer- 
ences and examples from actual classroom, shop 
and laboratory situations. 


Not just a handbook on how to teach, Applied 
Teaching Techniques instructs the teacher in the 
task of aiding young men and women to acquire 
desirable character and personality traits, as well 
as proper attitudes in preparation for adult life. 
Comprised of 16 informative chapters, each with 
summary and Questions to Answer section. 


30-day examination copies 
on request 


Pitman Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th St., New York 36 


Schools, have produced a six-page folder, Facts About Di 
tributive Education. The Central Region Conference , 
Distributive Educators at Indianapolis opened on ‘fay 
with a half-day devoted to public information. A sm 
brochure on distributive education, one of the AVA Publi 
Information Series, is now off press. 


One TV Series Leads to Another. With the com 
pletion of 12 TV programs on vocational education, }) 
diana launched a new summer series of eight half-hoy 
programs. They were carried by an Indianapolis static 
and made available on kineoscope to 13 other stations jg 
the state. A series of 15-minute radio programs on guidan 
is projected for the fall. 


Dr. Conant Completes the Picture. Those wh 
have been reading and quoting Dr. James B. Conant « 
the education of the 15 to 20 percent who are academicall 


talented should have their attention called to his article jy 


the Ladies Home Journal for May 1960, Public Concern 
for All American Youth. In it he states his case for voc 
tional education for a large part of the high school popul: 
tion. Copies are available from AVA headquarters at §} 
per hundred. 


Mid-Year Meeting on Public Information. Fou 
members of the Public Information Committee met wit 
Gilbert Weaver, Chairman of the AVA Publications Con 
mittee at AVA headquarters in July to discuss strategy f 
the remaining of the year. 


Public Evaluation as a Means of Providing Publi 
Information. One of the best means of getting informatia 
to the public regarding vocational and practical arts edi 
cation is through a survey or evaluating committee of re 
resentative citizens, aided by professional consultants. |; 
this way the strengths and weaknesses of a program ar 
brought to the attention of an influential group, which shoul 
have channels to the board of education. The limitation 
under which those work who are responsible for the pr 
gram are also brought out and the need for funds ani 
facilities is made clear. Reports to the public of such: 
group can be very influential in shaping public opinia 
Periodic evaluation on behalf of the public should be: 
part of every program of vocational and practical ati 
education.—H. M. Hamutn, Chairman 


FORTHE SCHOOL SHO 


BENCHES 

CERAMIC SUPPLIES 

DRAWING & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
FINISHING MATERIALS 

HAND TOOLS 

HARDWARE 

LEATHERWORKING SUPPLIES 


MACHINE TOOLS 
METALCRAFT TOOLS 
METALWORKING TOOLS 
METALS 

PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 
PRECISION TOOLS 

SHEET METAL EQUIPMENT 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 














PATTERSON()BROTH ERS 


15 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N.Y. 
YOUR MOST DEPENDABLE SOURCE SINCE 1848 
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2aPpPlause 


—to the Michigan Retailers Association for 
adopting the following general policy statement: 

“Vocational Education—Education is an investment in 
people. It is essential to our individual well-being and na- 
tional program. It also contributes to peace and security by 
promoting understanding and cooperation not only be- 
tween people but among nations as well. Education achieves 
a major objective when students learn intellectual honesty, 
develop a spirit of inquiry and seek the truth in all they 
hear and read. A strong general educational program for 
all citizens must be provided for and adequately financed. 
All educational programs should be administered and con- 
trolled at the local level. However, it is not enough that our 
citizens be afforded the opportunity of a broad general 
education, but a sound and complete program of vocational 
education or career training must also be made available. 
At all levels of education, including adult, programs should 
be developed and fostered which will provide the necessary 
knowledge and experiences which lead to a successful live- 
lihood. In the development of a proper curriculum for 
career education, businessmen must recognize their respon- 
sibility in the interpretation and explanation of the complex 
business system and the many opportunities it affords our 
work force. The Association wholeheartedly supports all 
efforts in the state to improve the vocational training of- 
fered to Michigan citizens.” 


: ¥ / Students are calling 
g e conalees cae 


® The finest in school craft supplies ... 
@ FREE library of instructional movies ... 
® Crafts counseling and demonstrations ... 
® 16 nationwide mail order 
and retail store locations . . 
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CATALOG OF INSTRUCTIONS 
‘and supplies on 30 major crafts 


WRITE: ADV. DEPT., BOX 1643-VJ 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


AmericAN Hanpicrarts Co. 














FREE! isco PLASTICS CATALOG 


FOR TEACHERS OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


BRINGS YOU ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST SELECTIONS OF 
PLASTICS AND CRAFT SUPPLIES, AND FEATURES EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED FOR !NTERNAL CARVING. 
Send for your copy today! Contains hundreds of items—fully il- 
lustrated. Offers special school discounts on all the plastics, tools, 
supplies and equipment you need for shop projects in plastics. 

e Plastic Sheets—clear and colored e Findings 

e Acetate @ Tubing e Rods e Plastic Foam 
e Salvage Material e Manuals e Tools e Drills 
e Screw Driver Handle Stock e Plastic Lacing 





FREE! Instructions sheets for distribution to stu- 
dents on Internal Carving, How to Make Plastic 
Bowls, and How to Fiberglas a Boat. Advise num- 
ber of each you need on school letterhead. 


Cope Plactics 
Highway 100 
Godfrey, ill. 














A.V.A. POST-CONVENTION 
HAWAII TOUR 


pm 10-18 
7 days 





Waikiki 
--- ONLY $348.50 


TOUR INCLUDES: 


Round Trip Jet (4% hrs) 

Reef Hotel Accommodations (dbl.) 
Native Luau (Poi, Pig, Grog and Show) 
Circle Island Tour 

Tours of Oahu 

Plus — Outstanding Special Events 


—— 


—s ——_- = 


Following the California Convention arrangements for a post- 
convention tour and festivities to the Hawaiian Islands have 
been made — but Space is Limited. Definitely first come basis. 
Send your $50.00 deposit and reservation to: 


- Xp JACK E. HUMMEL, Tour Chairman 
i, 3275 Wilshire Boulevard, 3212 


Los Angeles 5, California 














You can send now for McKNIGHT’S new 


FREE 2% 


BOOK 


§ CATALOG 


Describes books on many subjects 





TEACH WITH McKNIGHT’S 
EASY TO UNDERSTAND 
“TELL HOW”, “SHOW 
HOW” BOOKS 


@ LEATHER CRAFT 
@ GRAPHIC ARTS 
@ CERAMICS 
@ MACHINE SHOP 
@ METAL WORK 
@ WOODWORKING 
hin @ PHOTOGRAPHY 
America’s most popular @ WOOD CARVING 
school shop and project @ PLASTICS 
books. New catalog gives @ WEAVING 
complete listing of these © CRAFTING 
— 9 @ ELECTRICITY 
interesting, easy to read @ METHODS 
books. All completely illu- @ PROJECTS 
strated with “Hands at : WELDING 
Work” photos and draw- © ELECTRONICS 


AUTO MECHANICS 
ings. @ FABRIC DECORATION 
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McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT PUBLISHING CO, 
Dept. 833 Bloomington, Illinois 


Please send your big new catalog to: 
Name 
School. 
Address___. 
City 











State 


















































to school FROM THE U.S. OFFICE - 
Members of the Agricultural Educa- F R E E bgt Pr 
— tion Branch worked with the national Boards , SS Se than 359 B EI 
_— of Student Officers and Directors of the INSTRUCTORS tools. Wiig 
Future Farmers of America July 25-29, and ATMARS TOOL C@ newer 
& the national Board of Trustees and Advisory 3561 LAKESHORE AVE., OAKLAND 10, COLOR 
: Council of the New Farmers of America PAINTI 
August 8-12. The principal work of both Newell ; 
groups involved planning for their respective Called 
national conventions. The FFA convention - sate a 
will be held in Kansas City, Missouri, Octo- ew! LIGHT WEIG edition, 
ber 11-14, and the NFA convention will be in NEW coverag 
Atlanta, Georgia, October 3-6. SHOP co me qvers, 
—AVA— : é materia 
After a long and distinguished career 3 Especially designed fo, 
in the field of vocational education, Edward pager to SE New 15 
G. Ludtke, Program Specialist, Trade and In- front—Sanforized-M.— SHEET- 
from school dustrial Education Branch, retired from the “nn fede ae SHOP 
U. S. Office of Education on July 22. tive Gray Color. Size Daugher 
Mr. Ludtke is a recognized leader in the 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 Widely 
—_— field of trade and industrial education. His $00 subject. 
wide experience as a vocational educator, his only each of draf 
knowledge of sound administrative princi- acme procedt 
ples and practices, and his keen understand- yy babes ty — 
—_ ing of the elements that build good instruc- —— foning 
tional programs gained the respect and ad- divect-trom-mift. prom 
miration of his colleagues in the states and Comple 
in the Office of Education. One of Mr. Study ‘ 
Ludtke’s special responsibilities in the past & U | L A. | 
few years was assisting the states to develop Feirer 
programs of training for the fishery trades WwW New ir 
and industry. He completed the manuscript Lee od troducir 
o for a bulletin on this area of training before Dept. AV-330 East 23rd St., New York 10, i. — 
retiring. student 
in school ‘ —AVA— a proje 
' 
Beulah I. Coon, Research Specialist, Ceramics-Mosa BENCH 
onan and Berenice Mallory, Assistant Director, . Plannec 
Home Economics Education Branch, served Copper Enameli the ste 
as consultants at the meeting of the Steering tions ai 
Committee of College Teachers of Foods and Fe eet te Meteatad EWE | WDUS 
Nutrition held in Boulder, Colorado, June (1960 | 
24-27. The group evaluated the progress #6 INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG Feirer 
made during the past year by the regional Loo) ae 
groups of college teachers of foods and nu- dedent 
trition and made plans for the years ahead. TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY ¢ sander: 
Mary Lee Hurt, Specialist in Curriculum professional staff tion. C 
Studies, Home Economics Education Branch, 3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio of wo 
was consultant for a similar group, the and th 
Steering Committee of College Teachers of work 
Textiles and Clothing. They met in Denver, Wwoor 
Colorado, June 25-26, where their main task MILLIONS SOLD EVERY YE Contai: 
was to develop plans for a coordinated pro- woodw 
’ - gram of meetings and other activities for the student 
Berger kit holds all drafting =| years ahead. dial 
tools a student needs! iin te Wien Mii ail Ue SPREADS FURTHER ADVA 
Used in hundreds of schools. Students Program Specialist, Distributive Education zm a \ (1960 
come fully equipped ... no borrowing. Branch, participated in the annual meeting OS Cee Feirer 
Classes begin promptly. Makes teaching of the National Association of Direct Selling Three 
easier — learning easier! . Companies in New York City, June 13. Mr. machin 
» eee nae Texon —s —_ Beaumont addressed the group on Direct ninth + 
coche fs nena tne y ee a Selling in the Distributive Education Pro- WS Let” Doweling whe 
Seale « Architect’s Scale * 8” Triangle gram and emphasized the economic implica- Th E d ONLY mee 
(45°-90°) + 10” Triangle (30°-60°) « tions of the program goals. Mr. Sanders e ONE an 
Draftsman’s Tape « Pencil Pointer * 2 prepared and manned a display of educa- S is L F. Cc & N T F R IN ADVA 
Drawing Pencils « 2 Erasers. Case opens tional and promotional material. DOWEL DRILL GUIDE wort 
to 16”x 24” ; 3-way zipper, slide-in handles, SS tp queseask with the (1960 
compartment for papers. From $7.86 to ‘ d . Wellman “’Dowl-it”. includ 
$18.90, complete (for 6 or more). Econ- Pilot centers are being set up in the Perfect automatic ? nclude 
omy size Porta-Draft Kits from $5.58. States of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West pw | ' . pa 
Write for literature. Virginia for the purpose of determining if it holes in 5 drill iF Pa type ¢ 
farm mechanice and. agricaltural science, || feeetane cpeared. UCU ov 
. 5 “ier ‘ag Heat treated drill Ch 
R E R G oan aaa Two departments of vocational agriculture in guides. 2” jaw expansion. POSTPAID é 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES, INC. each of the three states have been selected Write co oa Uneretuse Dept. PH-1058 
43 Williams Street, Boston 19, Mass for this purpose. The study will be carried Dowl-it Company 
: a : on for one or more years. Those who will be 515 N. Hanover St. — Hastings, M "E 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR ENGINEERS, 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND DRAFTSMEN ——— 
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BENNETT 


TEXTS 
New Revised Edition 1960 


COLORING, FINISHING AND 
PAINTING WOOD 
Newell and Holtrop 


Called a “library on the subject’ by crafts- 
men and instructors who have used the early 
edition, this new revision contains a thorough 
coverage of paints, varnishes, stains, lac- 
quers, abrasives and other wood finishing 
materials. An excellent reference and guide. 

$7.48 


New 1960 Revision! 
SHEET-METAL PATTERN DRAFTING AND 
SHOP PROBLEMS 
Daugherty and Powell 


Widely accepted as the leading text on the 
subject. This new revision covers every phase 
of drafting, layout, geometric principles and 
procedures. Contains nearly every type of 
problem encountered in trade practice. In- 
dudes heating, ventilating and air condi- 
tioning duct work. $2.96 


Complete Woodwork Series with 
Study Guides . 
lL A. BENCH WOODWORK 


Feirer 


New in 1959 and written especially for in- 
troducing the seventh and eighth grade 
students to the art of woodworking. Shows 
students how to design, plan and carry out 
a project. Tells how and why tools cut. $3.24 


BENCH WOOD STUDENT GUIDE 


Planned as a teaching aid and guide for 
the student. Includes objective style ques 
tions and additional reference material. $.76 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS: WOODWORKING 
(1960 Revision) 


Feirer 


Prepared for the eighth and ninth grade 
students. Now includes portable routers and 
sanders in the machine woodworking sec- 
tion. Covers plywood and veneers, bending 
of woods, glues and clamping procedures 
and the upholstery of furniture. $3.96 


WORKBOOK FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

WOODWORKING 

Contains questions. problems and additional 

woodworking information. Provides excellent 

student exercises for evaluation of progress. 
$1.00 


ADVANCED WOODWORK AND 
FURNITURE MAKING 
(1960 Revision) 


Feirer 


Three new sections have been added to this 
machine woodworking textbook planned for 
ninth through twelfth grade students. Furni- 
ture style and design and the assembly and 
finishing techniques of master craftsmen are 
presented in new sections. $4.16 


ADVANCED WOODWORKING 
WORKBOOK 
(1960 Revision) 


Includes 39 study guides following a superior 
woodworking course and many objective 
type questions. $1.28 


Order Your Examination Copies Today 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 


300 DURQC BUILDING 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


“Educational Publishers Since 1899” 





Se aa 
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involved in the study are: teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture, superintendents and prin- 
cipals of schools, and supervisors of voca- 
tional agriculture. During the summer, A. 
H. Hollenberg, R. E. Naugher, and Duane 
M. Nielsen of the Agricultural Education 
Branch assisted in the planning of the pilot 
centers, and will participate in evaluation of 
the program. 
—AVA— 

Lynn A. Emerson who has served dur- 
ing the last two years as Consultant, Area 
Vocational Education Branch, is now en- 
gaged in private consultative work in tech- 
nical education for several State Departments 
of Education. Dr. Emerson was called upon 
by the Division of Vocational Education in 
1958 to help set up the Area Vocational 
Education Branch for the administration of 
Title VIII of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. 

—AVA— 

Mildred Reel, Assistant National Ad- 
viser, Future Homemakers of America, served 
as a resource person for a FHA Workshop 
held at Washington State University in Pull- 
man from July 25 to August 5. During the 
two-week session, the homemaking teacher 
participants worked on ways to assure that 
the Future Homemakers of America is an 
integral part of the homemaking program, 
and ways to use the national program of 
work to build better chapters. 

—AVA— 


Donovan Armstrong, Program Spe- 
cialist, Distributive Education Branch, ad- 
dressed the annual distributive education 
conference in Georgia on the topic New 
Concepts and Trends in Distributive Educa- 
tion. Held at St. Simons Island, August 1-5, 
the conference was attended by state and 
local distributive education personnel and 
the staff of the secondary school division of 
the State Department of Education. 

—AVA— 

James H. Pearson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, Walter M. 
Arnold, Director, and Frank J. Coyle, Pro- 
gram Specialist, Area Vocational Education 
Branch, in company with other officials of 
the U. S. Office of Education reviewed the 
training program and the facilities of the 
Federal Aviation Research Center in Okla- 
homa City in July. The center offers ad- 
vanced training in aviation communications 
and navigation to qualified electronic techni- 
cians interested in career opportunities in the 
Federal Aviation Agency. The FAA esti- 
mates that over 2,000 electronic technicians 
will be needed annually for the next five 
years to help man the nation’s airways and 
looks hopefully to vocational education to 
assist in meeting this need. 


—AVA— 


Ata Lee, Program Specialist, and 
Berenice Mallory, Assistant Director, Home 








CUT-OUT LETTERS 
pemeer O] k h lele 


$1.25 per set. 2" capitals, 180 letters and numbers 
per set; 13,"" manuscript, 240 letiers per set. 150 
4"' capitals, $2 per set. Red, black, white, green, 
yellow and blue. Please order a separate set for each 
color and size needed. Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept 440 

1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif, 

















PLASTIC MATERIALS 
for Industrial Arts 


Complete source of supply — Plexi- 
glass, dyes, glues, tools, jewelry find- 
ings, etc. Low wholesale prices, fast 
service. Send for our catalog, give 
us a trial. 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO. OF UTAH 
P.O. Box 1415, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
(Frank Delvie, Mgr.) 











RUSSIAN HIGH-SCHOOL 
SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS 


Send for fascinating translation of actual 
Soviet tenth year final examinations in physics, 
chemistry, elesben, geometry. With it you get 
—also free—detailed guide for applying Title 
III funds (National Defense Education Act) 
to purchase of classroom science materials; 
plus illustrated catalog of educator- 
approved science-teaching aids for all age 
groups, produced exclusively by 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. M-158 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 











for nearly 60 years! 
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CLAMPS have served with distinction in 
school and industrial shops. Specify and 
insist upon them—through your supplier 


—at “school” discounts! 


“PONY” Clamp Fixtures for 34” pipe 
“PONY” Spring Clamps 


“JORGENSEN” “C” 
Clamps—1” to 12” 
capacities in a 
variety of styles 


“JORGENSEN” Hand- 
screws—school 
shop favorites 


-—— 


“JORGENSEN” Steel I-bar Clamps 








Big 32-page Catalog sent free upon re- 

quest to school address. Shows over forty 

types—with considerable ‘text’ material 
included. 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP COMPANY 
“The Clamp Folks’’ 
425 No. Ashland Ave. 





Chicago 22, Ill. 























Economics Education Branch, were in charge 
of a conference for city supervisors of home 
economics held at the Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education, University of Georgia, 
Athens, July 18-23. The meeting was co- 
sponsored by the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, the Division of Home 
Economics Education of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in cooperation with the 
Home Economics Education Branch of the 
Office of Education. 
—AVA— 


A series of seven Intra-Regional Con- 
ferences on Curriculum Development in Prac- 
tical Nurse Education, sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education in cooperation with 
the National League for Nursing, was com- 
pleted on June 4. Over 300 persons concern- 
ed with practical nurse education from 47 
States and the Territories participated in 
these meetings. Analysis of nursing situa- 
tions used for practical nurse training was 
recognized as an effective tool in identifying 
curriculum content and in selecting appro- 
priate educational experiences for practical 
nurse students. Work group accomplish- 
ments stimulated many conferees to initiate 
plans for continuing these activities as one 
method of improving their programs of in- 
struction. Helen K. Powers, Program Spe- 
cialist, Practical Nurse Education, Trade 
and Industrial Education Branch, served as 
coordinator for this series of conferences. 


—AVA— 


Sam W. King, Program Specialist, 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
served as conference leader during the Lead- 
ership Development Conference held at High- 
lands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
June 6-17. The conference was sponsored by 
the trade and industrial education division of 
the New Mexico State Department of Educa- 
tion and was attended by 30 trade and indus- 
trial teachers and supervisors. 

—AVA— 


Edna P. Amidon, Director, Berenice 
Mallory, Assistant Director, and Alberta Hill, 
Program Specialist, Home Economics Educa- 
tion Branch, were all active participants in 
the Annual Meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association held in Denver, June 
27-July 1, 1960. Miss Amidon spoke at the 
second general session on New Directions in 
Home Economics Education, Dr. Mallory 
was responsible for an orientation session for 
international guests participating in the 
meeting, and Dr. Hill was on the program of 
the Colleges and Universities Section. 

—AVA— 

The June issue of “Office Executive” 
published by the National Office Management 
Association, featured an article, Education 
for Office Careers, written by Bruce I. Black- 
tone, Specialist, Office Education, Vocational 
Division, USOE. 

—AVA— 


Now being proposed is a report of a 
National Conference on Office Education, 
sponsored by the Vocational Division, that 
was held in the Office of Education, May 
9-13, 1960. The purpose of this conference 
was to develop “Guides for Action” to be 
considered in establishing or evaluating Of- 
fice Education programs. Commissioner L. 
G. Derthick invited 20 conferees recommend- 
ed by professional organizations of business 
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education to attend this meeting. Bruce I. 
Blackstone, Specialist, Office Education, who 
conducted the conference, was assisted by 
William Selden, Consultant, Business Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Department of Instruction, 
on special assignment with the U. S. Office 
of Education. Assistant Commissioner James 
H. Pearson, participated in the conference. 
—AVA— 

Mary Marks, Program Specialist, Dis- 
tributive Education Branch, conducted work- 
shop sessions on leadership responsibilities at 
the annual Oklahoma Coordinator’s Confer- 
ence. Held at Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, June 6-10, the group considered 
ways to meet enlarged responsibilities in the 
next 5 years. 


“Looking to the 60’s for Leadership 
and Progress” was the subject of an address 
presented by Harold J. Rosengren, Program 
Specialist, Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch during the Indiana Leadership De. 
velopment Conference for Trade and Indus. 
trial Education, June 13-17 at Purdue Uni. 
versity. 

—AVA— 

Home—the Hub of Good Citizenship 
was the theme of the 1960 National Meeting: 
of Future Homemakers of America and Ney 
Homemakers of America, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Arthur §. 
Flemming was a keynote speaker for the FHA 
meeting held at the Statler Hilton in Wash. 
ington, D. C. 








Greater Strength 
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Maximum Safety 


“OLIVER” 


No. 167 
WOODWORKING- 
METAL SPINNING 

LATHE 











POPULAR NEW SCHOOL LATHE FEATURES NEW DESIGN 


A completely new engineering concept utilizes the advantages of welded 
steel construction. MORE CAPACITY — full 45 inches between centers is 
more than any other lathe with 5 ft. bed. SAFER — mechanical interlock 


with electrical control system permits starts at slow speed only. GREATER. 


RIGIDITY — with welded steel construction, new manufacturing techniques. 
HANDSOME, MODERN DESIGN. Send for folder giving complete details. 
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Saws, Band Saws, Jointers, Sanders, 
Surfacers, Tool Grinders, Mortisers, Shapers 


OLIVER EQUIPMENT for 
SCHOOL SHOPS 
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By Henry S. Thomassen 


\\ E MUST TEACH TECHNICAL VO- 


cABULARY! More properly, we must 
emphasize the importance of technical 
vocabulary and we must remove the 
fear of technical words. We must 
give the student command of a basic 
technical vocabulary, show him how to 
build his technical word list—with 
words he knows, understands, and uses 
correctly—and most of all, help him 
gain the skill and competence to pro- 
ceed further. 

If industrial arts teachers are to do 
a good job of teaching industrial in- 
formation and skills, they must come 
to grips with the problem of technical 
vocabulary. It may truly be a neglect- 
ed part in our study of tools, materials, 
processes, and related industrial in- 
formation. 

Now let’s examine what words are, 
why technical vocabulary is so im- 
portant, and what we can do about it. 

Thomas Carlyle said: 

“Man is a tool-using animal. No 
where do you find him without tools; 
without tools he is nothing. With tools 
he is all.” 


WORDS ARE the tools of ver- 
bal communication, either oral or 
written. It is highly probable that 
just about the time man fashioned his 


first stone tools, he also grunted his 


first words. Perhaps they were descrip- 
tive sounds or noisy symbols. Note 


is Industrial Education 
Department, McGraw-Hill 


Mr. Thomassen 
Editor, School 
Book Company. 
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that today we still say “buzz saw” or 
use a tool called the “rasp.” Over 
the long centuries the sounds became 
meaningful words, sounding different 
in each language to be sure, neverthe- 
less real tools of oral and written com- 
munication. 

Races which failed to develop an 
adequate vocabulary made little prog- 
ress. The Australian Aborigines and 
the Ecuadorian Indians are still in the 
stone age. 


WORDS are the keys to many 


kinds of storage systems. When the 
filing clerk in a drafting room stores 
a drawing or a blueprint, he may store 
it by the number, but he usually stores 
it by the name (a word). If he stores 
the drawing by its number, he needs 
an index, or a key of title words, that 
tells him which drawer to use and 
where to look later. Woe be unto him 
if he makes a mistake. Precious man- 
hours may be lost in retrieving the 
drawing. 

Today we use microfilm drawings 
and carefully devised punch card sys- 
tems to store the little films. But we 
still rely on words as well as numbers 
to do the job. Industrial drawings 
have titles (again words) that play a 
part in the storage system. 

Quite obviously, we must use words 
when we go to the library for informa- 
tion. We usually start with a word 
and pursue our search further, step 
by step, with words. The Dewey Deci- 
mal System, and other library systems, 
are correlated with words and their 


meanings. The “key” function of 
words is not limited to books and 
periodicals. The industrial arts stu- 
dent or teacher uses words when he 
selects supplies, even the run-of-the- 
mill type, from a vendor’s catalog. 
Such a volume, for example, has 35 
pages of index set in three columns 
of type. Each page contains about 180 
words. The catalog lists a total of 
6.300 terms—all words that may be 
used sometime in an industrial arts 
shop. 

We are on the brink of a tremen- 
dous breakthrough in the storage and 
handling of information. The Auto- 
matic Abstracting System, based on the 
work of Peter Luhn of International 
Business Machines Corporation, ex- 
tracts words from technical articles 
and delivers enough meaning in the 
form of an abstract so that the reader 
can then decide whether to study the 
original source. A computer alpha- 
betizes every word, looks at every sen- 
tence, computes a score for it, and 
delivers to the reader the percentage 
of the article (10 percent, 20 percent, 
or so on) that the reader specifies. 

In October 1960 a Russian transla- 
tion system, sponsored by the Air 
Force, goes into pilot operation. Rus- 
sian articles are photographed on 70 
millimeter film. An optical device 
scans the lines and converts the words 
to electronic pulses. Then the pulses 
are compared with those of a photo- 
scopic memory unit for matches in 
English. When a match is found, the 
English equivalent comes out. Eventu- 
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INSTRUCTION IN TECHNICAL VOCABULARY SHOULD HAVE PRIORITY EMPHASIS 


ally the machine should deliver 1000 
characters per second at a cost of about 
ten cents per 100 words. This system 
is expected to take care of the Russian- 
English translation needs of the whole 
federal government and military estab- 
lishment. 

What these systems promise for the 
future is exciting to predict! 

Our libraries will be mechanized 
with electronic searching systems— 
and there will be other interesting ap- 
plications. All of these time savers, 
nevertheless, make use of words and 
require a clear understanding of their 
meaning and the part they play. With- 
out it we cannot use these wonderful 
devices. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS. teachers 
work mostly with three-dimensional 
media. They tend to think this way, 
and would communicate this way if 
they could. Most of us agree that 
only the finished project can do so, 
and in many cases the article does not 
lend itself to accomplishing this objec- 
tive. So, we resort to the system of 
orthographic projection whereby we 
show three-dimensional objects on 
paper in planes of two dimensions. 
Orthographic projection works fine in 
showing construction details, but try 
completing the project or the produc- 
tion process without words. Ortho- 
graphic drawings show concrete ob- 
jects in a splendid manner, but they 
do not give exactly directions such as 
heat treating without using words. We 
can use a finish symbol V for example, 
but this symbol stands for a word, the 
word stands for a process, which fur- 
ther involves tools with word-names 
and methods of using tools that are 
described with words. 

Pavlov’s experiment with a dog laid 
the groundwork for research about re- 
flexes. We have come a long way 
since then, and today psychologists 
believe that words, their meanings and 
their function in communication and 
thought, may belong in this general 
realm of knowledge. Most of us react 
in a definite way if someone yells, 
“Fire!” in a theater. Words evoke 
patterns of reaction and patterns of 
thought. The more words you have 
at your command, the more sophisti- 
cated your thought, and greater (will 
be) your ability to communicate and 
solve problems. 
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Product Engineering features a 
column entitled “Why Don’t They Re- 
search and Develop.” Newspapers and 
other technical magazines carry sim- 
ilar articles about the needs of our 
Armed Forces. These requests are 
described mostly with words, because 
no one yet has designed and drawn 
what is needed to solve the problem. 
This is pretty high level stuff, but the 
part that words play is most important. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
flood us with new words, and at a 
rapid, geometrically-increasing rate! 
The English language contains several 
hundred thousand words. It is always 
changing. Every new discovery and 
its application breeds a new family of 
words. Many of them are coined words 
such as radar, sonar, loran, rayon, 
nylon, orlon, and superheterodyne. 
Some are old words with new mean- 
ings, or new connotations, such as jet, 
fusion, frequency modulation, semi- 
conductor. Some of the new words 
stand for whole mechanic or electronic 
systems and have vast connotation. 
Many get into the common language 
quickly, and become symbols (FM, 
TV, H-Bomb). About a year and a 
half ago (March, 1959) the writer 
tried to pin this down. He received 
the following reply from P. B. Cove, 
General Editor of the G. & C. Merriam 
Company, publishers of the Merriam- 
Webster dictionaries: 

“We are sorry that we cannot supply 
the information you want on the num- 
ber of new technical words added to 
the language in recent years. ... 
Until every term in the language, with 
the date of its first written occurrence 
and other pertinent data about the 
term, is transferred to some record 
such as a punch card, and placed in 
an inclusive file from which desired 
information may be extracted by elec- 
tronic device, we are sure that it would 
be impossible to determine how many 
new words of any particular kind have 
come into the language in any given 
period. We are constantly faced with 
the problem of extracting from the 
niagara of new terms in all fields of 
human knowledge . . . those terms that 
are of sufficient general interest to 
merit entry in the dictionary. 

“Some idea of the extent of the 
technical vocabulary of our langauge 
will be gained from a consideration of 


the fact that in the field of organic 
chemistry alone, that is, in one branch 
of chemistry which is itself only one 
branch of scientific knowledge, over 
700,000 compounds have been discov. 
ered and named. ... 

“In Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, there are 
about 600,000 terms defined altogether, 
New technical terms are found in every 
issue of the technical periodicals we 
check. . . . In addition, other types of 
written material in which technical 
terminology occurs are checked, such 
as reference and textbooks and supply 
catalogs.” 

We may argue that few of these 
new words should concern industrial 
arts students. When next you read the 
new issue of a technical or popular 
scientific magazine, keep track of the 
new terms you find there. Some of 
them will soon be in the common lan. 
guage. In our shops today, further. 
more, we use such words as “plastic- 
resin glue,” “oribital portable sander,” 
“oscilloscope,” “scanning,” and many 
other common terms that have new 
meaning or new connotations. 


For years publishers have recog- 
nized the problem of keeping up with 


science and technology. Soon there 
will be published a 15-volume, 9,300 
page Encyclopedia of Science and 
Technology. Every effort has been 
made to present this material at the 
layman’s level—suitable for a high 
school graduate. The scope of the 
problem, nevertheless, is revealed by 
the index, which will contain some 
300,000 references. There are 7,200 
articles varying from 100 to 15,000 
words. More than 2,000 noted special- 
ists contributed to the encyclopedia, 
each using words to present the basic 
knowledge in his field. Many of these 
subjects will be of interest to the indus- 
trial arts teacher and student. 


THE CHANGING PATTERN of 
production and distribution will re- 
quire greater use of words. 

In 1958 there were about 65,000,000 
people employed with an output of 
$3.29 per man-hour. The McGraw- 
Hill Department of Economics has 
forecast that in 1975 there will be 
about 88,000,000 people employed 
whose output per man-hour will be 
$5.14. They predict that the work 


week will decline from an average of 
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BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF TERMS MEANS A BETTER ALL ROUND PERFORMANCE 


39 hours to 35.5 hours. (These figures 
are based on 1957 prices.) Thus, the 
output per man-hour increases while 
the working hours decline. These econ- 
omists also project a jump in Gross 
National Product from 434.4 billion 
dollars in 1957-58 to 835 billion in 
1975. However, they carefully point 
out that this growth will depend on the 
size of the market to be served, the 
labor force available, and the resources 
and skills that the labor force can put 
to work. In this report, The American 
Economy: Prospects for Growth to 
1965 and 1975, they further point out 
that “in the factory more and more 
of the work will be handled automatic- 
ally as we move toward 1975. In some 
plants, high speed conveyor systems 
will connect almost all machines. Bet- 
ter conveyors, more powerful motors, 
and new devices for turning and posi- 
tioning heavy pieces will make it as 
easy to move heavy metal parts from 
station to station as it is to move light- 
er products today. 


“As machine tools operate at higher 
speeds, work will be fed to them from 
automatic conveyors and controlled by 
electronic mechanisms. With elec- 
tronic controls, an entire succession of 
tools can be supervised by one man. 
And sometime before 1965, we may 
see complete automatic assembly op- 
erations. With electronic “brains” it 
may be possible to direct mechanical 
fingers in assembly operations that 
today require many man-hours.” 


This description connotates what we 
know as “automation”—a word wildly 
tossed about today, and often little 
understood. What does it mean for 
the boys and girls in our industrial 
arts shops and classes? A wrench or 
special tool that a man uses on a pro- 
duction line is a tangible object with 
a name that is a concrete word. To 
the man running the tool crib it may 
be a specific kind of wrench. The ac- 
countant in the Purchasing Depart- 
ment may keep track of it under the 
classification “Tools.” To the plant 
engineer it is “Production Equipment,” 
and to the secretary in the company 
treasurer’s office it is a “Capital In- 
vestment.” Words are used to keep 
track of these items, and in the case of 
complicated tools, you need compli- 
cated words. As you get further from 
the actual use of the wrench, the word 
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‘used to describe it becomes less con- 
crete and more abstract. 


Fortunately, the names of tools, ma- 
terials and processes have specific con- 
crete meaning—which may or may not 
be fully understood by the people using 
them. But as you get further away 
from their actual use, their meaning 
becomes more abstract, and more dif- 
ficult to understand. If the people 
who use these terms have a better un- 
derstanding of them, we can expect 
better performance all around. In the 
future words will become even more 
important, for as automation increases, 
fewer people will be directly concerned 
with using the tools themselves, or 
supervising the processes themselves. 
Since industrial arts teachers are con- 
cerned with preparing people for their 





“Men ever had, and ever will 
have, leave to coin new words well 
suited to the age. Words are like 
leaves, some wither every year, and 
every year a younger race suc- 
ceeds.”—HORACE, Ars Poetica, 1680 











future life in business or industry, a 
basic familiarity with technical words 
will be even more important. 


Because fewer people in the future 
will be directly involved with produc- 
tion, a greater proportion of our peo- 
ple will be more concerned with dis- 
tribution and service activities. No 
longer can a mechanic or service man 
call a tool a “gizzmo” or part of your 
automatic washer a “widget.” To do 
a good job, especially when it comes to 
diagnosing troubles, he should know 
the proper names for these parts, their 
meanings, and their function. 


Because we are eminently an indus- 
trially orientated people, the use of 
technical words pervades most of our 
business and industrial activity. Charlie 
Wilson, of General Motors fame, once 
said that no transaction in business or 
industry takes place without a piece 
of paper. These pieces of paper con- 
tain words, and employees should 
know what they mean. The students 
in your industrial arts classes and 
shops are the employees of tomorrow. 


DO WE IN industrial arts be- 
lieve that adept use of technical vocab- 
ulary is also a skill? 


Certainly we pay close attention to 
manual skills and craftsmanship. Do 
we realize that in the future this will 
not be enough? Our students must be 
articulate. As mature citizens and 
employees they will have to communi- 
cate as accurately as possible on their 
jobs. Their progress as individuals 
will depend on their use and command 
of technical words; indeed our national 
survival may also depend on it. Now, 
what can industrial arts teachers do 
about technical vocabulary? Here are 
a few suggestions. 


e Let’s change our attitude about 
words and language. This calls for 
some careful soul-searching! Did you 
decide to be an industrial arts teacher 
so you could get away from the “aca- 
demic subjects?” Fortunately most 
modern industrial arts teachers know 
that the old “manual training,” trades- 
orientated teacher is a thing of the 
past. Industrial arts subjects are every 
bit as academic as English or social 
studies. They have their own splendid 
history, a “literature” of their own if 
you wish to search it down—some of 
which makes fascinating reading, and 
a language that may be more useful to 
the student than the words found in 
Thomas Hardy or George Eliot. There 
is nothing “sissy” in teaching the im- 
portance of words in an industrial arts 
shop. Here is the place where you 
can really put English to work! Al- 
though the misuse of a word, or a 
grammatical mistake, may offend your 
old maid aunt, in the shop or drafting 
room it may lead to a grievous injury 
or waste of materials. 


e Bring your understanding of lin- 
guistics up-to-date. Borrow some re- 
cently published high school or col- 
lege English books and see what mod- 
ern authorities have to say about 
words and their use in verbal and 
written communications. The chances 
are you will be surprised if you have 
been out of college longer than five 
years. As a start, Hayakawa’s Lan- 
guage in Thought and Action will stir 
up your brain a bit. There are other 
important books that the English De- 
partment can list for you. 


(continued on page 50) 











John Jarvis 


From AVA’s 
Vice President for 
Industrial Arts — 


. issue of the AMERICAN Vo- 
CATIONAL JOURNAL features indus- 
trial arts and includes a number 
of articles which should be of im- 
mediate value to all those interested 
in this curriculum area. Topics dis- 
cussed by the several authors are 
timely and the discussions are 
thought provoking. With one ex- 
ception, all the articles were written 
by persons active in some phase of 
industrial arts: a teacher, a super- 
visor, a teacher educator, and a 
textbook publisher. 

The authors are to be compli- 
mented for the quality of their ar- 
ticles and for their willingness to 
share with us their professional 
knowledge. 

The Editorial Committee of the 
Industrial Arts Division of the 
American Vocational Association, 
under the leadership of Dr. G. 
Harold Silvius, Chairman, chose the 
areas of discussion and the partici- 
pating authors. Members of this 
committee are Ralph C. Bohn, Roy 
V. Orendorf, and Robert Swanson. 
The contribution of all committee 
members was substantial and is cer- 
tainly worthy of commendation. 

The Editorial Committee and I 
feel that the articles in this issue 
will prove well worth your reading. 


Joun A. Jarvis, Vice President 
Industrial Arts Education 








By Dr. Robert H. Beck and Dr. Howard F. Nelson 


INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS IN THE 


I T IS A TRUISM that ‘hindsight is 
better than foresight.’ Each of us in- 
terested in industrial arts would like 
hindsight on what the 1960’s have yet 
to reveal. The more imaginative 
among industrial arts teachers might 
compose a retrospective bit of fantasy. 
on the order of Edward Bellamy’s clas- 
sic, Looking Backward. That would 
be a risky venture; students and teach- 
ers of industrial arts are notably Mis- 
sourian in their appetite for facts. To 
strike a compromise, we propose to 
suggest extrapolations for a ten-year 
period of information now on hand. 
The projection will be guarded: fan- 
tasy minimized, though not. we hope. 
at the cost of imagination. 


The data to be “worked” includes 
such current fact and opinion as the 
four that follow. 


Dr. James B. Conant, the single. 
most influential commentator on Amer- 
ican high schools, has become con- 
vinced that the decade ahead is one in 
which the United States is critically 
challenged. In Dr. Conant’s mind. 
these are times of grave national emer- 
gency. The alternative before us he 
sees to be one between “freedom” and 
“slavery”. In order to conserve pre- 
cious manpower, Dr. Conant would 
have the academically able young peo- 
ple attend college and, for that at- 
tendance, study in high school as much 
mathematics, physical and biological 
science, English, modern and foreign 
languages, and social studies, as is 
possible. Industrial arts, together with 
music and fine art, Dr. Conant regards 
as an elective subject, and, one infers, 
electives are luxuries in times thought 
so critical that national survival is 
threatened. 


60° 


WE SHALL take issue not with 
Dr. Conant’s guess that the times are 
very critical, but with his view that 
only subjects that conventionally have 
been thought academic are indeed for 
the academically most able or should 
be part of the general education of all. 
In our opinion, industrial arts is both 
a part of general education and can 
be well worth the “study” of most 
talented students. 

There is reason to believe that there 
will be more hours for do-it-yourself 
projects at home. Many of these, if 
they are to involve an intelligent use 
of tools and work with leather, wood, 
plastics and metals, call for the varie- 
ties of experience which industrial arts 
laboratories and workshops commonly 
provide. 

It is significant to note, parantheti- 
cally, that these first experiences with 
materials, machines, plans, directions, 
techniques, processes and practices can 
be given in industrial arts and under 
conditions involving safe instruction 
not to be duplicated elsewhere. 

At least half of the nation’s senior 
high school population will not con- 
tinue into full-time schooling beyond 
high school. For many of these young 
people, for whom high school is ter- 
minal, experience with industrial arts 
may well prove the practical assistance 
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THERE SHOULD BE NO COMPETITION BETWEEN CRAFTS, FINE ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


to their prevocational counseling—the 
process of “finding themselves.” 

The subject area of industrial arts 
can afford educative experience lead- 
ing toward realistic understandings of 
occupations, vocations, jobs and work. 
These understandings, one may pre- 
sume, will help develop appreciation 
of the importance of the individual 
who has learned to do his job well, who 
is held competent among people in his 
field of work whether it be at school, 
in a business, a factory, on a farm or 
in an office. 

Industrial arts should constantly em- 
phasize and attempt to develop the con- 
cept that employment in some useful 
pursuit is “in the scheme of things” 
and that it is the student’s personal 
responsibility to arrive at the door of 
employment with proven, marketable 
assets. 

For students who will move from 
high school to college or university 
study in science and technology, in- 
dustrial arts workshops can be invalu- 
able supplements to physics and engi- 
neering laboratories where tools and 
machinery usually are absent; where 
mechanical or Architectural drawing 
also may be absent. The theoretical 
study in mathematics and the sciences 
must be supplemented by experience 
of the type common to all well-equipped 
industrial arts sequences. Where in- 
dustrial arts has been permitted to run 
beyond a single course, it inevitably in- 
volves true laboratory work in tech- 
nology, be the technology that of elec- 
tronics, metallurgy, automotive me- 
chanics or the various fields of design. 


FOR THESE REASONS we 
shall argue that industrial arts be 
viewed for what it is, a contributing 
subject matter area of general educa- 
tion, worthy of requirement for all. 
It has as one of its functions, a respon- 
sibility for fostering and developing 
important skills, knowledges, attitudes 
and appreciations designed to aid stu- 
dents to understand the industrial and 
technological portions of the environ- 
ment. As technology becomes more 
complex, opportunities for obtaining 
clarification and explanation of “how 
things work” become more difficult of 
satisfaction. 

The circumstances mentioned afford 
an unusual opportunity for industrial 
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arts to make a unique contribution to 
general education through its practice 
of drawing from industry experiences 
which can be adapted for instructional 
purposes. It will serve this function 
well to the extent that simplified, yet 
essentially characteristic practices and 
processes, are replicated in industrial 
arts instruction. We would wish to 
emphasize our belief that as an elec- 
tive, industrial arts should offer ad- 
vanced sections open to all who display 
interest, aptitude or achievement by 
performance. In this election process, 
industrial arts does not differ markedly 
from advanced mathematics, science or 
languages which also must be available 
as electives. 


Reviewing these four areas of con- 
cern, only one will be seen to be 
wholly speculative: that of Dr. Con- 
ant’s conjecture. Let us suppose that 
Dr. Conant is correct, that today we 
can defend freedom only by increas- 
ing the number of academically able 
students studying foreign languages, 
mathematics, science, English and so- 
cial studies. Unless the school day is 
modified, a conventional program filled 
with the conventionally defined aca- 
demic studies will squeeze out electives 
almost altogether. 


Would this be a good thing? 


We propose that it would not, citing 
as our primary arguments the value of 
industrial arts as a supplement to pre- 
collegiate scientific training, to voca- 
tional counseling, and avocational ex- 
perience. 


OUR PROPOSAL to Dr. Conant 
is this: English should be available 
five days a week, but all other subjects, 
electives included, should be offered 
two-or-three times weekly. By con- 
tinuing mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, social studies, sciences, and 
industrial arts throughout the junior 
and senior high school, it would be 
possible to have more of these sub- 
jects available than is presently pos- 
sible and that without sacrificing elec- 
tives. Second: periods should be 
shortened and seven periods daily 
scheduled. 

Looking forward to 1970, we would 
go one step further. If industrial arts 
is thought of in terms of general edu- 
cation, industrial arts would be seen 
as one of the most important of sub- 


jects, and not as an elective dispensable 
when one thinks in terms of general 
education. 


There is point to interrupting the 
chain of thought long enough to ask 
why drama and speech are not thought 
a part of general education, and what 
is to be the fate of music, athletics, 
student publications and clubs? 


In our opinion, speech and drama 
should not be thought electives, except 
for advanced play-writing, acting, or 
staging. Speech and drama are in- 
tegral parts of English. Music, too, 
we would have scheduled twice or three 
times weekly. Advanced instruction in 
music, as in painting and in other art 
media, requires large blocks of time 
for practice, instructions, and rehears- 
al. These large blocks of time should 
be made available either after school 
or on Saturday mornings. Indeed, 
after school hours should not be pre- 
empted by any single extra or co-cur- 
ricular activity. 

Athletics, for example, well might 
be limited to two-hour practice sessions 
—two or, at the very most, three days 
a week. In such scheduling, students 
are not over-taxed and activities other 
than band or athletics have opportuni- 
ties for instruction and practice. 


The place of most other electives 
cannot be discussed within the con- 
fines of this essay. 


THERE ARE two final general 


points. The first point is that there 
should be no competition between 
crafts, fine arts, and industrial arts. 


The second general point is that if 
industrial arts be seen a part of gen- 
eral education, industrial arts courses 
are to reflect this identification with 
general education without sacrificing 
the value of industrial arts experience 
for a vocation, for pre-vocational guid- 
ance, or for pre-collegiate, scientific- 
technological study. 


The distinction between fine-and- 
industrial arts is not altogether invalid. 
Painting, as an example of a fine art, 
is less akin to industrial arts than 
sculpting, ceramics, jewelry-making, or 
weaving. Painting it will be recalled 
to be another after-school or Saturday 
morning activity. Again, as with ad- 
vanced music, professional instruction 
is needed and there is no good reason 
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why there should not be painting 
classes throughout the summer. 
However, inasmuch as_ industrial 
arts in the present and in the future 
should study design in product, there 
is a fine-art element, and esthetic por- 
tion in industrial arts. This esthetic 
part, we believe, will be ever more in 
evidence as students of industrial arts 
review furniture design, machine de- 
sign, and design in, and for, living. 
This is the point of maximum continui- 
ty between industrial and fine arts. 


OUR CONCLUDING POINT is 
one of reminder. The reminder is not 
so much to ourselves as to our aca- 
demic colleagues. We in industrial 
arts offer teachers of mathematics and 
science an opportunity to supplement 
their classroom discussions of theory 
and their laboratory demonstrations 
or experiments. 

For example, in the study of radio 
and electronics, we can illustrate and 
apply the “field theory” of electro 
magnetics as it operates in television. 
We can observe polmerization as it 
occurs in plastic sheet and its process- 
ing. Or, use the math concept of an 
RMS average as it applies in electron- 
ics and in surface trueness of machine 
shop projects. The internal combus- 
tion engine was built on application 
of scientific study for the behavior of 
gases in relation to temperature and 
pressure. Therefore, industrial arts 
and automotive workshops are labora- 
tories for studying elements of thermo- 
dynamics. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS. teachers 
have not been laggard in advancing the 
general, rather than the pre-vocational 
educative function of their field. We 
do not feel that there is likelihood of 
retrogression of that point. Industrial 
arts has grappled to itself a concern 
with the esthetics of design, the story 
of tools and invention, awareness of 
the history of technology, an artistic 
appreciation of such media as metal, 
wood, stone, plastic and leather, as 
well as workshop initiation into the 
model building of geometry and the 
benchwork of the physical sciences. 
Our thought never wavers in its con- 
viction that industrial arts during the 
ten years ahead will be known and at 
long last, appreciated for its truly 
general sensitivity. 
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WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIVES THAT SHOULD GUIDE AND GUARD THE PROGRAM AT ALL LEVELS? 


Where there is some trace of anxiety 
in our look ahead, it is with the possi- 
bility that in order to justify itself to 
such men as Dr. Conant, industrial 
arts will cater only to those who can 
deal skillfully with electronics, ad- 
vanced design, etc. The authors of 
this essay are committed to the idea 
and ideal of education for all Ameri- 
can youth. No more would we wish 
to have industrial arts thought of as 
a dumping ground for academically 
disabled students than we would wish 
or desire for “academic respectability” 
to lead in the direction of opening our 
classes only to the academically or 
manually most able. 


We would wish that advanced, tech- 
nical industrial arts courses be made 
available. Selected offerings, taken by 
high school students, will enable those 
who are college-bound to enter with 
advanced standing in the fields of 
drafting, electricity and _ electronics, 
machine shop and similar areas. This 
is perfectly possible. But, these ad- 
vanced experiences need not preclude 
others less demanding. 


Is it our surmise that industrial arts 
will flourish in the decade now begun? 
It is. Our optimism is based on the 
fact that industrial arts teachers have 
been eager to experiment, have been 
patently self-critical. Among parents 
there will be no lessening of apprecia- 
tion for a field that has grown from 
the spirit of modern times, from a 
technology that has been all-pervasive, 
whether in commerce, business, or 
production of capital and consumer 
goods. There is no area of high 
school instruction that offers such gen- 
uine inducement to the original, crea- 
tive, and thorough. No stock answers 
need be thought satisfactory; the lim- 
its on ingenuity and craftsman-like 
work are literally without boundary. 

Rather than being on the defensive, 
those of us in industrial arts education 
turn to our colleges in science and 
say, “In our workshops and labora- 
tories students will be able to be realis- 
tically challenged to carry their inter- 
est in tools, machine-processing, and 
design into the study of elements of the 
history of art, architecture, science, in- 
vention and technology. The role of 
industry, of capital, of labor, and of 
management in industrial arts have an 
opportunity to be of interest beyond 


what can be hoped for in even a well. 
designed high school course in eco. 
nomics. For those to whom planning 
and discipline in habits of work are 
important, the projects that are in -in- 
dustrial arts have proven themselves 
to command and hold the interest of 
boys and girls who otherwise seem to 
feel demands of school rather arti- 
ficial.” 


TURNING TO our professional 
friends in industrial arts, we would 
ask them these rhetorical questions, 
asking them in the hope that working 
at their answers will be almost the 
most rewarding research we can un- 
dertake in the next decade. 














Where does industrial arts want to 
go in the 1960’s? 

What are the essential needs of youth 
which can be wholly or partially satis 
fied through the subject’s laboratory 
type experiences? 








What can industrial arts contribute 
to general eductation which is genv- 
inely unique? 

What are the significant kinds of 
behavior changes which can, and 
should, be brought about—can be done 
best through the instruction and ex- 
periences of industrial arts? 













What evidences can be obtained 
through evaluation procedures to pro- 
vide a measure of these behavorial 
changes? 

What are the most effective and ef- 
ficient instructional methods and ma- 
terials to bring about these changes? 

What are the most advantageous and 
efficacious forms of course content or- 
ganization? 

What distillations from research in 
education impinge upon the teaching- 
learning process? 

What circumstances, conditions ot 
situations are the most conducive to 
the development of desirable work at- 
titudes and appreciations? 

Which areas are truly important and 
worthy of being accented, and which 
current ones should be depreciated ? 

Specifically, what are the objectives 
that should guide and guard industrial 
arts at all levels? In the light of ob- 
jectives, what should be taught? What 
skills should be developed, what re- 
lated information should be taught, 
what special attitudes and apprecia- 
tions should be brought about? 
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Students Ray Phy, Walter Pawlak, and Joe Hoover go over details of the barbecue with Mr. Boogren, drafting teacher and project chairman. 
Scale model of patio was built by woodworking classes. 


project patio-~= 


= Projyect Patio is 
more a monument to cooperative ef- 
fort than a tribute to any one person 
or group. Many skeptics felt the proj- 
ect would never get beyond the plan- 
ning stage, and those who conceded 
the start of the project were certain it 
would never be completed. “It de- 
mands too much cooperation.” “It'll 
take too long.” “Interest can’t be 
maintained.” “The money to support 
it can’t be raised.” “The kids can’t 
do the work.” These are just a few 
of the many arguments raised by the 
non-believers. 

Under the effective leadership of the 
Faculty Advisory Committee, however, 
these and other problems were solved. 


| Today, Project Patio stands completed, 


beautiful, and practical. Cooperation 


| won over skepticism. 


The idea for a patio grew from stu- 
dent requests for outdoor eating space 
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in the courtyard beside the cafeteria. 
After the idea was considered and ap- 
proved by the student council, it was 
presented to school administrators. 
They recognized in this an opportunity 
for combining various areas of the 
curriculum in a meaningful all-school 
project. With this thought in mind, 
a committee that included the high 
school principal, the director of voca- 
tional education, a drafting instructor, 
an art teacher, the basic construction 
teacher, a biology teacher, the director 
of student relations, and the student 
council president was organized. 
After careful study by the commit- 
tee, the plan was announced to the 
student body. Since the patio was to 
be entirely a student project, even the 
design and plans had to be drawn by 
students. The student council organ- 
ized a contest, open to any student in 
grades 7-12, Anyone eligible could 


‘economy, the 


submit his original plan to the coun- 
cil. Entries, drawn to scale, (114:1’) 
had to include designs for a dining 
area, lawn, shrub and plant area, and 
lighting facilities. The winner would 
get a $25 bond. Certificate awards 
would be presented to those students 
whose plans contained some feature 
which could be incorporated into the 
final plan. 

The contest was underway. The stu- 
dent council’s publicity machinery 
went into action, and before long en- 
tries were coming in. Judges studied 
the many entries carefully, and they 
argued long trying to select the best 
plan. Finally, on the basis of neat- 
ness, originality, completeness, and 
winning draftsman 
earned his prize. Several other plans 
contained worthwhile features, and 
their creators were rewarded too. 

Combining the desirable individual 
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features from other plans with the win- 
ning entry became the objective of the 
advanced drafting class. Kenneth 
Boogren’s boys, most of whom were 
seniors, worked diligently to complete 
their work before graduation in June, 
58. The school architect approved 
their plans with only a few minor 
changes. 

The following September, a new stu- 
dent planning group picked up the task. 
Final blueprints were drawn and ap- 
proved by school administrators and 
the board of education. 

Now, students tackled the job of get- 
ting estimates on and ordering materi- 
als, handling bills, plotting progress 
and making necessary changes. 


GROUND WAS broken in the 
fall of 1958. Superintendent Earl S. 
Eidt turned the first shovelful of dirt 
and then gave way to William Carr 
and his basic construction class who 
set to with picks, shovels, and plenty 
of vigor. It was to be this class and 
their successors of the next year who 
would do most of the “heavy” work 
on Project Patio. 

Eager, hard-working boys laid foot- 
ings and foundations. They deter- 
mined grade levels and dug trenches 
to receive the water lines, drain tile, 
and electrical conduits. Next they set, 
placed, and leveled foundation forms. 
Everything was ready for the job of 
pouring concrete. The patio was be- 
ginning to take shape. 

This mammoth task brought to Proj- 
ect Patio unexpected cooperation. Sat- 
urday “work parties” were organized. 
Faculty members, maintenance staff 
men, and students participated volun- 
tarily in these “overtime” sessions. 
The homemaking department pitched 
in by serving the men coffee and sand- 
wiches. 

Winter finally halted outdoor work, 
but the project continued indoors. The 
construction class routed electrical, 
water, and drain lines into the school 
tunnels and connected them to the 
school’s main systems. Construction 
of the picnic tables and louvered fences 
was started. The magnificent redwood 
beams, which would form the super- 
structure over the barbecue area, were 
cut, sanded, drilled, and semi-finished. 

Meanwhile, in another area of the 
building, under the direction of indus- 
trial arts teacher, Joseph Teufner, work 
was begun on the plastic fabrication 
required for the patio. After some 
research, this crew discovered that the 
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By the Project Patio Faculty Advisory Committee 


picnic table and bench surface could 
be best protected by applying polyester 
resin reinforced with spun fiberglass. 
This combination was applied to the 
plywood base construction of the tables 
and benches. After the plastic was 
cured, it was sanded and buffed to a 
high gloss. Next, this now “experi- 
enced” plastics class took on the job 
of fabricating a catchment pool for the 
patio’s waterfall. 


CONSTRUCTION CREWS went 
outdoors again in spring, 1959. Now 
came the backbreaking job of erecting 
the brick barbeque pit, pool founda- 
tion and cascade wall. Concrete slabs 
for the dance and picnic area were laid 
and a beautiful redwood canopy over 
the barbeque area was completed. 
Then a green plastic roof was added 
and the louvered fences were put in 
place. 

With the patio structure itself com- 
pleted, there remained only the deli- 
cate job of landscaping to bring a 
three-year-old dream into reality. This 
task produced further inter-depart- 
mental cooperation, as it was directed 
by Henry Hamilton, biology teacher. 
His decisions determined the variety 
and number of the shrubs. The hedge- 
design landscaping, which borders the 
patio on three sides, blends it into the 
existing building and landscape. Ever- 
greens have been used to contrast with 
other various plants, thereby assuring 
a year-round border of beauty. 

Another of the unusual instances of 
cooperative effort in this project has 
been the financing. From the very 
beginning this has been the role of the 
student council. Under its sponsor- 


ship, an annual push cart race has 
been held to provide funds for the 
patio. The rules of this race allow 
any club, class, or team to enter a 
cart after paying a five-dollar entry 
fee. Carts must be safe, must not be 
mechanized, must carry a rider, and 
must be pushed around the track by 
various members in relay fashion. This 
race is held outdoors on a spring after. 
noon. Trophies are awarded to win. 
ners in both senior high and junior 
high divisions. Additional recogni- 
tion is given to carts which are most 
original in design and best constructed, 


FROM DREAM TO REALITY 
Project Patio has been three years in 
the making. Considering the problems 
of personnel turnover, summer vaca- 
tion, limited school time, and financ- 
ing, this is an amazing feat. A project 
such as this is more than an argument 
for perseverance. It is a sign of real 
confidence in student ability and effort. 
It is proof that with cooperation dif. 
ficult tasks may be solved. From the 
very beginning of this project the key- 
note has been cooperation. The reward 
is a thing of beauty, permanence, and 
utility—Project Patio. 

Note: The Project Patio Advisory 
Committee consisted of: Kenneth Boo- 
gren, Industrial Education; William 
Carr, Industrial Education; Mark 
Davidson, Social Science; Anthony 
Galati, English; Henry Hamilton, Sci- 
ence; John Gutka, Journalism; Lyle 
Peters, Art Education; L. Joseph Teuf- 
ner, Industrial Education; Maurice 
Prottengeier, Director of Vocational 
Education; Kenneth K. Kistner, Prin- 
cipal. 


A machine shop student makes his contribution to the cooperative project 
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By Dr. Robert M. Worthington 


Intro to a 
Symposium 


7 wane SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES in 
this special issue are based on the 
Symposium on Industrial Arts in Edu- 
cation conducted+as a part of the in- 
dustrial arts education division pro- 
gram at the 1959 Chicago AVA con- 
vention. 

This Symposium brought together 
more than 300 industrial arts educa- 
tors from all parts of the nation. Con- 
sultants from industry also partici- 
pated. It was planned around topics 
which national leaders seemed most 
concerned about as they reacted to a 
proposed brochure designed to inform 
lay persons and other educators out- 
side the field about industrial arts edu- 
cation. 


Pooling the thinking of many na- 
tional leaders in industrial arts educa- 
tion is not an easy task. Yet this was 
the assignment Dr. G. Harold Silvius 
undertook when he was named chair- 
man of a committee to revise the AVA 
Industrial Arts Education brochure, 
The Place and Purpose of Industrial 


Arts in American Education.* The 


Dr. Worthington is Head, Industrial Arts 
Department, Trenton State College, Trenton, 


*The revised brochure by Dr. G. Harold 
Silvius and the Editorial Committee entitled, 
Industrial Arts in Education, is now avail- 


able from AVA. 
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original brochure edited by G. Wesley 
Ketcham was one of the most widely 
circulated documents on industrial arts 
education ever published. 


Dr. Silvius, with the help of a com- 
mittee including Robert Swanson, 
Ralph Bohn and Roy Orendorf, pre- 
pared a draft based on suggestions 
from industrial arts leaders from all 
parts of the United States. In circu- 
lating this draft for further sugges- 
tions and comments the committee 
found that certain items elicited the 
greatest reaction. Among the items 
most often mentioned which seemed to | 
merit thorough discussion at a national 
symposium were the following: /nte- 
gration of Science and Mathematics in 





Industrial Arts; What Emphasis | 
Should be placed on Plastics, Textiles, | 
and Ceramics? ; The Role of Guidance | 
in Industrial Arts; An Evaluation of | 
the Unique Contributions of Industrial | 
Arts; Industrial Arts for Girls and | 
Women; and Problem Solving, Crea- 
tive Expression, and Experimentation 
in Industrial Arts. 


As a result of panel discussions on | 
these topics three articles have been 
prepared for this issue of the JOURNAL. 
These articles attack problems of great 
significance for industrial arts in this 
era of change in educational emphasis. 
In many school systems industrial arts 
has had to fight for its life amid grow- 
ing demands for more science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. 


Dr. Robert D. Brown and Dr. G. W. 
Newbauer will consider the educational 
values of the program that are not 
inherent in any other area of general 
education. Dr. John R. Lindbeck and 
Dr. Ernest L. Minelli will point up the 
challenges that industrial arts must 
meet in this age of science and tech- 
nology. 

The important contributions of in- 
dustrial arts teachers to the school 
guidance program are emphasized by 





Dr. Howard F. Nelson and Dr. Willis 
E. Ray. 
guidance program is a_ professional 
responsibility which the industrial arts 
teacher must face. The nature of the 
industrial arts program makes it an 
ideal setting for functioning participa- 
tion in the guidance program. 


We invite your reactions to all of 
this material. 


Participation in the school | 





Experts 
Evaluate 


Industrial Arts’ 
Unique 
Contributions 


L. HAS BEEN largely accepted that the 
purpose of general education is to 
prepare students to live effectively in 
contemporary society, to contribute to 
the improvement of society, and to 
adjust efficiently to the changes which 
are inevitable. Hence, as a reflection 
of certain technological aspects of the 
culture, industrial arts plays an es- 
sential role in the preparation of an 
effective person. 


Of course, this industrial area per- 
forms numerous functions which are 
not unique. but what are some of the 
singular contributions which a study 
of the industrial arts can make? Al- 
though others may be identified, the 
following are suggested for considera- 
tion. 

Industrial arts develops manipula- 
tive skills involving tools, processes, 
and materials of industry and provides 
a diverse range of opportunities for 
self-expression. 

Though the instruction is not voca- 
tional in character, it develops famili- 
arity with processes and materials 
which may be employed in a variety 
of situations ranging from applications 
in specific professions to leisure-time 
creative pursuits providing personal 
satisfaction, 
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WASTE OF CREATIVE AND PRODUCTIVE POWER IS AN APPALLING NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Practical experiences with tools and 
materials permit the clarification of 
abstract concepts and their meaning- 
ful application. 


Many students find they are better 
able to grasp and manipulate abstrac- 
tions in terms of practical situations. 
Hence, the use of specific concepts and 
materials in the solution of problems 
involving planning, experimentation, 
and/or construction permits the func- 
tional application of student ingenuity. 


However, it should be emphasized 
that project construction is not the 
goal of industrial arts. It is simply 
a device, not unlike a science experi- 
ment or an arithmetic problem, for 
developing particular concepts, not an 
end in itself. 


The attention directed to cooperative 
planning and problem solving permits 
essential emphasis upon creativity, ex- 
perimentation, and inventiveness. 


One of the most sought after out- 
comes of the educational process is the 


development of an individual who is 
able to recognize a problem, pose it 
in manageable terms, bring to bear 
pertinent evidence and skills upon ten- 
tative solutions, and evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of his efforts with an eye 
toward improving future performance. 
With the aid of his instructor and 
fellow students in industrial arts, the 
pupil is able to do just that in formu- 
lating learning experiences having in- 
terest and challenge in terms of his 
ability level. 


Activity with tools and materials re- 
quires that safety practices be observed, 
impressing the student with the im- 
portance of safe work procedures. 


In working through the solutions to 
problems of school and industry, it is 
essential that logical and safe operat- 
ing procedures be employed. This is 
not to deny the importance of bring- 
ing to bear originality and novelty to 
a challenging situation, but to empha- 
size the importance of tempering un- 
bounded creativity and enthusiasm 
with the logic and precaution imposed 
by the limitations of tools, machines, 
and material characteristics. 


Information and experience obtained 
in the purchase, use, and maintenance 
of a range of industrial products em- 
phasize the importance of consumer 
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values, including principles of design 
and utility. 

In addition to participating in the 
creation and construction of articles 
having interest and utility, the student 
is brought into contact in a controlled 
situation with numerous products of 
industry. These he has opportunities 
to examine, operate, maintain, and 
criticize. Upon the basis of this study 
and observation he is kept abreast of 
current industrial developments and is 
in a better position to use the result- 
ing innovations more intelligently. 

Exploratory experiences involving a 
diversity of industrial applications con- 
tribute sound guidance in the investi- 
gation of potential vocations. 

The appalling waste of creative and 
productive power is one of the most 
pressing problems confronting the na- 
tion. The Communist challenge and 
the needs of under-developed peoples 
pose a challenge which no longer per- 
mits the national luxury of frustrated 
talents. Too many high school youth 





By Dr. G. W. Newbauer 
and 
Dr. Robert D. Brown 





are graduating with only the haziest 
notions of their abilities, while the 
drop outs, whose potential has often 
not even been recognized, are a na- 
tional tragedy. Industrial arts experi- 
ences invite the student to discover 
singular talents and interests and 
acquaint him with the promise of tech- 
nology and with potential employment 
opportunities in a technologically-ori- 
ented society. 


IN ADDITION, industrial arts 
functions in a unique capacity. It 
demonstrates a method of instruction 
in which the student is involved 
mentally and physically, and it pos- 
sesses a wealth of content for applica- 
tion. Inherent in this duality lies the 
opportunity to provide many and 
varied learning experiences which will 
stimulate the average student, reward 


Dr. Newbauer is Vocational Research 
specialist, Florida State Department of Edu- 
cation; Dr. Brown is Associate Professor, 
Department of Industrial Arts, Northern IIli- 
nois University. 


those of lesser ability with a sense of 
accomplishment, and challenge the 
gifted. Such outcomes are limited 
only by the ingenuity and versatility 
of the instructor. 


In spite of the contributions and 
achievements of industrial arts, soft 
spots remain. For example, all too 
many programs of 1930 vintage exist 
which foster neither creativeness nor 
problem solving. The continued use of 
kits and teacher-mandated projects for 
advanced students can hardly be justi- 
fied although it is recognized that be- 
ginners must first become familiar 
with tools and the qualities of mate. 
rials before they can exercise creativ- 
ity or utilize available facilities intelli- 
gently in the solution of problems. 
Nevertheless, a more defensible prac- 
tice appears to lie in the provision of 
orientative experiences involving proj- 
ects permitting a degree of student 
choice and initiative. 


The identification of certain def 
ciencies, however, is not sufficient 
cause for the industrial arts teacher to 
adopt a defensive attitude. Instead, he 
should take a long, critical look at this 
program and evaluate it as objectively 
as possible. Upon the basis of this 
scrutiny, he will find ways of improv- 
ing his contribution to the total school 
program. Instructors who believe their 
courses are attracting abnormally large 
proportions of below average students 
might well reanalyse their offerings to 
devise further instructional experiences 
which will challenge and appeal to the 
talented. 


THE IMPORTANCE of contin- 
uing evaluation should be emphasized. 
A number of philosophical objectives 
have been established to which indus- 
trial arts personnel generally subscribe, 
but outcomes must be critically evalu- 
ated in terms of claims to determine if 
the unique contributions attributed to 
the industrial arts are actually being 
realized. 


Resource Persons: Dr. Shriver L. 
Coover, State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, Pa.; Dr. Marshall L. Schmitt. 
U S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Roderick G. Kohler, North- 
ern Illinois University, DeKalb, IIL; 
Alfred Lease, St. Cloud State College, 
St. Cloud, Minn.; Claudius Wilken, St. 
Paul Public Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 
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By Dr. John R. Lindbeck and Dr. Ernest L. Minelli 


A study of 


relativity:— 


Science, Math 
and 
Industrial Arts 


SEPTEMBER 1960 


The Symposium— 
Part II 


ITHOUT DOUBT, a democracy de- 
W mands of its education both 

quantity and quality. With the 
challenge of quantity largely met, our 
attention today turns to improving 
quality; now more difficult than ever. 
Obviously, to meet this charge, there 
must be a constant quest for imagina- 
tive research and developments aimed 
at improving individual programs and 
closing the gap between life and what 
is being taught in our schools. Educa- 
tion would fail to fulfill its purpose if 
it did not contribute toward the prog- 
ress of society. 

Here are a few ideas which may 
help further the quest for meeting or 
perhaps fulfilling the challenge of qual- 
ity education. Specifically we will deal 
with one segment of education, that 
of science-math-industrial arts relation- 
ships. Proposals are not to be inter- 
preted as final plans of action, but 
rather to stimulate imaginative thought, 
research, and developments aimed at 
improving education in our secondary 
schools. 


The ideas presented here concerning 
the integration of science and mathe- 
matics instruction in industrial arts are 
not necessarily unique nor untried. 
They can be found today in many 
American secondary schools. 


THE INTEGRATION of in- 
struction involving these subjects is 
not superfluous nor is it a pedogogical 
fantasy of any educator to inject some- 
thing into the industrial arts area. The 
rationale, for the increased emphasis 
upon the scientific studies in industrial 
arts, was generated largely from the 
relationships ascribed between them. 


Schmitt,' for example, sees some 
common elements within these areas: 
whereas science treats the life processes, 
and matter and its properties, industrial 
processes, tools, machines, materials, 
products, and occupations; and mathe- 
matics deals with exact relationships 


Dr. Lindbeck is Assistant Professor, Indus- 
trial Education, Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, Kalamazoo; Dr. Minelli is Associate 
Professor, Industrial Arts Department, Cen- 
tral Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant. 


1 Marshall L. Schmitt, The Contribution of 
Industrial Arts to Mathematics and Science, 
Address, U. S. Office of Education, 1958. 
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IF INVOLVEMENT IS OVER EMPHASIZED THE ENTIRE PROGRAM WILL SUFFER 


existing within a field of inquiry, and 
the deduction from others known or 
supposed. 


Proceeding from these definitions, 
their relationships, and their implied 
curricular functions, Schmitt sees the 
following as ways in which industrial 
arts contributes to math and science: 


e Through industrial processes 
by emphasizing scientific principles 
involved in zinc extraction, for ex- 
ample; 

e Through tools, machines, and 
materials, by illustrating first-hand 
the application of principles of sci- 
ence, as the oil sump on a machine 
is illustrative of the motion of fluids; 

e Through project planning, by 
affording students the opportunity to 
analyse procedures, to experiment 
and to think creatively; 


e Through a study of industrial 
products, by pointing up the rela- 
tionships between product and prin- 
ciple as in automobiles or thermo- 
stats; and 

e Through a study of occupations, 
by emphasizing the role of technolo- 
gy in our society. 


The result of the preceding analysis 
is Schmitt’s 4-point plan for action: 


e Evaluate and improve existing 
industrial arts programs by placing 
more emphasis upon experimenta- 
tion, application, and analysis. 

e Establish experimental pro- 
grams in industrial arts based upon 
the five contributions. 


e Establish experimental labora- 
tory programs in industrial arts for 
physics and chemistry students. 

e Request scientific laboratory 
programs from the science depart- 
ment for industrial arts students. 


MALEY PRESENTS an inter- 
esting description of an Industrial Arts 
Research Laboratory instituted in a 
Montgomery Hills, Maryland Junior 
High School.? The class was elective 
and covered a considerable range in 
intelligence. Working closely with the 
science department, the methodology of 
science was presented and individual 
research problems were designed. The 


2Donald Maley, “Research and Experi- 
mentation in the Junior High School,” The 
Industrial Arts Teacher, XVIII, ‘March- 
April, 1959), 12-16. 
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work was largely independent; tool 
and forming operations were demon- 
strated when they appeared appropri- 
ate; and information pertinent to prob- 
lems and media was discussed with the 
group. 

Some of the research undertaken 
dealt with such problems as the con- 
ductivity of heat in various metals; 
the erosion qualities of metals; the ef- 
fects of heat and cold on glues; the 
effects of heat and cold on battery per- 
formance; and the development of an 
induction heater. Perhaps the most 
gratifying result of this experience was 
that the parents, the teachers, and the 
students enthusiastically received it. 
College-bound seniors in the vicinity 
wondered why they were not given the 
opportunity to participate in such a 
program. This is an excellent example 
of a new approach in experimental in- 
dustrial arts programs. 

Whereas Maley reports a program 
involving pupils with a broad intel- 
ligence range, others direct their think- 
ing toward meeting the needs of the 
gifted student. Perry, for example, em- 
phasizes the need for a renewed effort 
toward providing challenging experi- 
ences for the gifted student. Industrial 
arts teachers have done wonders for the 
slow learner through patience, under- 
standing, and the willingness to meet 
him where he is. But, the same is not 
true for the gifted; the approach must 
be one of also meeting this student 
where he is and substituting a unique 
science or mathematics projects for a 
typical industrial arts project.* 


Reports of other programs designed 
for the gifted come from several states. 
Texas is planning a pilot program 
dealing with engineering, descriptive 
geometry, electronics, and materials 
analysis. The Bronx High School of 
Science in New York has for several 
years been engaged in industrial arts 
programs for the gifted. The class is 
a laboratory for science students who 
may come and go as they see fit. The 
instructor assists students in planning 
their work, teaching them how to use 


3 Kenneth Perry, “Contributions of Indus- 
trial Arts to the Education of the Excep- 
tional Learner,” The Industrial Arts Teach- 
er, XVIII, (May-June, 1959), 6-7. 

4 William J. Michaels, & Wesley S. Som- 
mers, et al. The Minnesota Plan. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight Pub- 
lishing Company, 1958, p. 23. 


tools and machines, and helping with 
material selection. An industrial sci- 
ence program is offered by the Los 
Angeles City Schools, open to science 
and engineering students, in which the 
emphasis is upon the testing of mate. 
rials. Here again there is instruction 
in tool skills and machine operation. 
The Williamsport High School in 
Pennsylvania offered, in 1953-54, an 
accelerated electronics course which 
proved very successful. 


It is obvious that the redirection 
of industrial arts activities at the high 
school level influences the college pro- 
gram. A most stimulating and far- 
sighted report of a proposed curricu- 
lum for industrial teacher education 
comes to us in The Minnesota Pian. 
This report is based upon a look into 
the future, a look at the type of teacher 
we will be needing in the years ahead. 
It is interesting to note how it treats 
the place of the sciences. The following 
quotation from it points this up: 


“The subject matter of industrial ed- 
ucation represents, in large part, an 
application of science, mathematics, 
history, language arts, and other dis- 
ciplines to everyday problems invol- 
ving tools and materials. These re- 
lationships will receive much more 
attention and emphasis than in the 
past. This means that in their under- 
graduate training industrial educa- 
tion teachers will require many more 
learning experiences which require 
them to apply science, mathematics, 
history, and the other disciplines. 
Our future graduates will have to 
be much more than “thing makers” 
or “tool users.” 4 


From this vantage point, we can see 
patterns of activity or plans emerging. 
They appear to be vectored into two 
primary channels; those pertaining to 
secondary school programs and those 
geared to the college level. We shall 
consider only the secondary schools. 


SEVERAL AUTHORS and lead- 
ers have suggested that we put forth 
an effort to include more information 
and experiences in applied science in 
our existing industrial arts courses. 
They maintain that within these shop 
courses we can find a great number 
of opportunities to illustrate scientific 
principles and provide for some ex- 
perimentation. Such a general approach 
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| simply, we must guard against the just- 


| To do so would place us in the un- 


provides science education for all stu- 
dents, gifted and non-gifted alike. The 
significant factor here is, of course, 
that the industrial arts teacher under- 
takes to include this material in his 
teaching. 


Another experimental program of a 
more general nature could be planned 
in which industrial arts students could 
take part in research activities as a 
portion of their regular work. Instead 
of thinking in terms of projects, per 
se, the activities could involve research 
problems related to scientific principles. 
This need not, and perhaps should not, 
be the major activity in the course, 
but instead merely constitute one seg- 
ment of it. 





A second type of high school plan | 
is that which aims to devise experi- 
mental programs. There are those of | 
a special nature which would be in ef. | 
fect experimental laboratories for gifted | 
students, or for those interested in the 
sciences. This would involve the col- | 
laboration of the industrial arts and | 
science departments in designing a 
satisfactory program. It would neces- | 
sitate opening the shop to students with 
little or no experience in this type of 
work, and perhaps with little or no 
interest in the traditional industrial 
arts objectives. 


These programs then might consti- 
tute possible courses of action. There 
are, to be sure, yet other approaches. 





| 
OUT OF OUR concern for this | 


matter of involving industrial arts more | 
closely with science emerges at least 
one possible danger—we can over-em- 
phasize this involvement to the great | 
detriment of our entire program. More 


ification of our curriculum primarily 
in terms of how much science we can 
pour into it or of how much service 
we can be to the sciences in our schools. 


fortunate position of being capricious, 
of hitching our wagon to this star of 
science. Any course of action we adopt 
must be taken with a sincere considera- 
tion for the objectives of our total pro- 
gram. We can improve our programs 
certainly by paying due attention to 
the scientific aspects of them, or per- 
haps by cooperating with science de- 
partments in some manner. We must 
never lose sight of what we are aiming 
to do through the whole of our indus- 
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Industrial Arts 
And 
Good Guidance 





By Dr. Howard F. Nelson and Dr. Willis E. Ray 


The Symposium — Part III 


N THE DECADE, new demands for ex- 
I cellence will be placed upon indus- 

trial arts and industrial arts teach- 
ers. They will not, however, be lim- 
ited to the improvement of curriculum, 
laboratory instruction, or program or- 
ganization and administration. 


The industrial arts teacher of the 
1960’s will be called upon to be a con- 
tributing member of the total faculty 
in many of the ongoing processes of 
the modern secondary school. With 
consistently increased demands for im- 
proved guidance services, each staff 
member will be expected to contribute 
to this program to the best of his 
ability, experience, and training. 


ASIDE FROM THE major as- 
signment of teaching, no single element 
of the teacher’s total responsibility af- 
fords a more significant professional 
challenge that to become an under- 
standing, functioning participant in 
the schools’ guidance program. To 
contribute actively is not an extra as- 
signment. It is a basic responsibility 
of working with youth. 


Sound guidance procedure always 
involves cooperative teamwork between 
skilled guidance personnel and class- 
room teachers. The hopes, anxieties, 
and problems of youth are not neces- 
sarily resident in the counselor’s office 
and files alone. They are shared with 
classroom teachers as well. For some 


pupils, the teacher’s share will far 
outweigh the counselor’s. 


Industrial arts teachers can make a 
less direct guidance contribution by 
employing the inherent content of the 
area itself. Through carefully selected 
and balanced learning experiences in- 
volving practical laboratory work, pu- 
pils can get to know a considerable 
amount about their industrial environ- 
ment. There are rich opportunities to 
experiment at first-hand with tools, 
materials, and processes characteristic 
of industry. 


Pupils can take part in planning and 
executing activities involving mechani- 
zation, automation, and production. 
Concomitant experiences have to do 
with standards, inspection, tolerances, 
and similar precision checks. Much 
can be done to clarify opinions and 
understandings concerned with indus- 
trial organization and management. 


When laboratory facilities cannot 
provide for certain of these experi- 
ences, the teacher must arrange for 
visits and field trips or for carefully 
selected speakers who can provide the 
clarification. The average teacher can 
add much from his own work experi- 
ence regarding necessary preparation, 
work requirements, opportunities for 
advancement, and perhaps job secur- 
ity and fringe benefits. This seems to 
be a natural approach to guidance 
through industrial arts. 
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THE EXPERIENCE of working 
with tools, materials, and processes as- 
sociated with and somewhat character- 
istic of industry should develop inter- 
est in the technical fields. Changes in 
course content will have to be made as 
part of this experience. For example, 
woodwork may well become more akin 
to wood technology and involve exper- 
imentation with materials bent and 
laminated rather than used in the solid 
form as at present. Other out-dated 
hand processes which are no longer 
employed will probably be dropped 
and replaced by those more typical of 
modern wood industries. 


Perhaps the most significant guid- 
ance function that industrial arts teach- 
ers can perform is that of challenging 
and stimulating youth to express ten- 
tative vocational choices. Right or 
wrong, the fact that they express in- 
terests, ask questions, and seek counsel 
means that an important intersection 
has been reached. Until pupils make 
the initial inquiry, teacher questions 
may appear to be an invasion of think- 
ing and have the opposite effect to the 
one desired. 


When a pupil makes a tentative 
choice of occupation or vocation, he 
tends to set the pattern around which 
he will build his future. He alone must 
make the final choice for he must live 
with it. But, having reached a decision, 
teachers and counselors can help him 
undertake self-appraisal and constant 
re-appraisal in light of his objectives. 


THERE ARE MANY WAYS in 
which a teacher may utilize available 
guidance services. Because the school 
counselor has no responsibility for 
discipline, the teacher will not refer 
to him pupils needing this type of 
advice. If the pupil’s problems call for 
assistance beyond the teacher’s capa- 
bilities, it would be wise to refer the 
pupil back to those skilled in guidance 
techniques. 


Since many schools maintain cum- 
ulative record systems, every teacher 
should refer to them and make regular 
entries for all his pupils. In most 
cases, these written reports should de- 
scribe positive factors such as inter- 
ests, strengths, fine qualities, appro- 
priate attitudes, and behavior patterns. 
These materials are especially useful 
for guidance purposes since the serv- 
ice seeks to identify and build upon 
the better characteristics. Reports of 
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To contribute actively to the schools guid- 
ance program is not an extra assignment— 
it is a basic responsibility of working with 


youth— 


negative characteristics provide little 
if any help to positive action in guid- 
ance. 

Competent teachers will remember 
that all entries in cumulative records 
are confidential and not to be discussed 
except with other professional person- 
nel. When case conferences are held, 
the same admonition holds. If confi- 
dential materials are divulged, the 
entire structure of guidance services 
would be seriously endangered. 


No amount of experience provides a 
teacher or counselor with sufficient 
knowledge about more than a relative- 
ly few professions or vocations. The 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles lists 
nearly 40,000 separate and distinct 
entries, 


However, the amount of free and 
inexpensive materials for reference 
purposes is literally overwhelming. 


Such publications as Forrester’s Occu- 


pational Pamphlets and the Occupa- - 


tional Outlook Handbook furnish ex- 
tensive lists of sources of these mate- 
rials. The Guidance Index and Occu- 
pational Index are excellent sources of 
sound occupational information. 


All teachers should use the two in- 
dexes of free material in order to ac- 
cumulate a department library of re- 
sources for casual or intensive study 
by pupils. Much of the free material 
is of high quality and worthy of a 
permanent place on the guidance ref- 
enrence shelf. 


AS THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
teacher learns to understand, contribute 
to, and make use of the services of 
the school guidance program, it is high- 
ly probably that he will have more 
favorable relationship with the faculty. 
administrative officers and, especially. 
the guidance staff. 


After the industrial arts teacher dev- 
elops a guidance point of view, the ad- 
ministration and guidance personnel 
may take time to learn more about 
the industrial arts program, its needs. 
purposes, and values for the academ- 
ically talented, the slow learner, the 
physically handicapped pupil, and 
others. 

In general, a greater respect for the 
abilities and worth of the industrial 
arts teacher as a contributing staf 
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member will be realized. Recognize 
the challenge, and the opportunity, in 
the decade ahead. 

Neither teacher nor counselor can 
provide the service alone however, 
because the need does not end with a 
single interview, the ringing of the 
passing bell, or the close of the school 
day. Guidance consists of an evolving, 
growing, developing kind of process. 
There is no magic time, place, or date 
when a pupil makes a wise and final 
decision. For most, a decision made 
too early may not allow an appropriate 
assessment of potential abilities. 


EFFECTIVE PARTICIPATION 
by teachers necessitates a clear under- 
standing of the principles, practices, 
and functions of guidance. When pos- 
sible, these are best obtained through 
graduate courses organized for these 
specific purposes although there are 
other opportunities. Most counselors 
welcome sincere inquiries as to co- 
operative endeavors or they will make 
provision for in-service orientation to 
guidance services. Recent federal leg- 
islation provides strong encouragement 
for other qualified personnel who an- 
ticipate preparation in guidance. 

When the classroom teacher has a 
clear appreciation and understanding 
of guidance procedures, he may offer 
to serve as a part-time counselor to 
selected groups of pupils. While some 
may argue against this, there appears 
to be a marked tendency among coun- 
selors to concentrate attention on the 
upper 15 or 20 per cent (the academ- 
ically talented pupils) and devote a 
rapidly decreasing amount of attention 
to the other students. 

We do not argue that pupils with 
the necessary ability and interest for 
academic pursuits should be denied 
the encouragement and opportunity to 
continue on into college; the facts are 
however, some of them prefer to pre- 
pare in other ways. They must not be 
pressured into making decisions which 
will later cause dissatisfaction and 
frustration. There are many occupa- 
tions outside the professions which re- 
quire high ability and intensive prep- 
aration of other kinds. 

When a pupil has college as an ob- 
jective, patterns of high school course 
work are fairly well stabilized by col- 
lege admission requirements. 


However, under almost any other 
objective, the need for continuing 
guidance persists. All decisions must 
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have regular and periodic review. As 
the pupil progresses toward identified 
goals, the need for continuing interest 
and further guidance goes on. 


In the present frenzied atmosphere 
when there is much careless talk and 
action about intensive study of mathe- 
matics, science, and language for 
everyone, it is possible to lose sight of 
the individual pupil. This must not 
happen. 


PUPILS MUST be guided to 
make wise choices for themselves. They 
must learn how to set tentative voca- 
tional goals which they can strive to- 
ward and attain. At the same time they 
must be helped to choose curricula and 
courses in line with their interests, abil- 
ities, and goals. 

Perhaps this kind of service might 
well be undertaken by an industrial arts 
teacher who serves as a part-time coun- 
selor or homeroom teacher. In the 
latter assignment, he has fine opportu- 
nities to know his advisees well. As a 
result, he may offer wise counsel in 
educational, vocational, and personal 
matters. 


Orientation programs which intro- 
duce new pupils to the school program 
of studies, services, and special fea- 
tures provide another opportunity for 
the classroom teacher to help. Every 
orientation session should have an in- 
dustrial arts representative to outline 
and explain the options and choices 
available in this area. Some teachers 
visit schools from which pupils are to 
come for the purpose of providing ori- 
entation—others hold open house for 
them prior to the time of registration. 
These are helpful techniques, well 
worth intensive effort. 


Similarly, industrial arts teachers 
may handle specific courses in careers 
and occupations where their greater 
knowledge of a variety of vocations 
permits them to add depth which would 
be otherwise unobtainable. 


SCARCELY ANY SCHOOL sys- 
tem, to our knowledge, devotes suffi- 
cient attention to the placement and 
follow-up aspect of the guidance pro- 
gram. This is especially important to 
those pupils who do not go on to 
college. This kind of continuing inter- 
est in youth is perhaps as important as 
any one single service. The industrial 
arts teacher can make a most signifi- 
cant contribution to this aspect of the 
program. 





EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


U. S. Savings Bonds are presented 
for each new saving-share ac- 
count, remaining for 12 months 
or more, as follows: 


Your Savings Your Gift Dividend 
SS 

$ 25.00 U. S. Savings Bond 

$ 50.00 U. S. Savings Bond 

$100.00 U. S. Savings Bond 

$200.00 U. S. Savings Bond 


Of course, all accounts earn our 
DIVIDEND, 





very liberal regular 


compounded quarterly. 


Che Family Savings 
and 
fiome Loan Assoriation 


640 Frederick’ 











View Kit 


FOR TEACHING 
FOUNDRY METHODS 
with 
complete 
Student safety 


This new Foundry Kit uses Cerrobend* Alloy 
in making duplicate patterns for the matchplate. 
Cerrobend Alloy melts at 158°F., much lower 
than other metals sometimes used for the same 
purpose. Cerrobend Alloy’s low melting tem- 
perature (below boiling water) eliminates all 
danger of explosion when pouring into wet 
sand molds. Cerrobend Alloy is one of several 
Cerro Alloys that are widely used in commer- 
cial foundries for duplicating master patterns, 
anchoring patterns in matchplate, producing 
patterns compensated for 
shrinkage, metallizing wood 
patterns and core boxes, and 
other tasks. Write today for 
further information regarding 
® the new Foundry Kit. 


CERRO DE PASCO SALES CORPORATION 
Room 1513, 300 Park Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 


OT.M. Cerro de Pasco 


Corporation 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington 98, Del. 

ANIMAL MARKING CRAYONS 

The American Crayon Co. 
(Div. of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.) 
1706 Hayes Ave. 
Sandusky, Ohio 


ANTIBIOTICS 
Charles Pfizer & Co. 
800 Second Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 
Myerstown, Pa. 


ARCHES (LAMINATED-WOOD) 
Rilco Laminated Products, Inc. 

First National Bank Bldg. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


BABCOCK TESTERS 
Jalco Motor Co. 
502 W. Chestnut 
Union City, Ind. 


BAG HOLDERS 
J. W. Hance Mfg. Co. 
Westerville, Ohio 


BATTERIES (BROODING) 
Beacon Steel Products Co. 
Westminster, Md. 


BEEKEEPER’S EQUIPMENT 
Dadant & Sons, Inc. 

2nd and Broadway 

Hamilton, Ill. 
The A. I. Root Co. 

Medina, Ohio 


BELT AND BUCKET ELEVATORS 
J. W. Hance Mfg. Co. 
Westerville, Ohio 


BOILERS (FARM) 
Dixie Canner Co. 
Athens, Ga. 


BROODERS (POULTRY) (PIGS) 
Beacon Steel Products Co., Inc. 
Railroad Ave. 
Westminster, Md. 
The Buckeye Incubator Co. 
P.O. Box 420 
Springfield, Ohio 
H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co. 
589 E. Illinois St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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BULLDOZERS 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria, Il. 


BUTCHERING TOOLS 
Dixie Canner Co. 
Athens, Ga. 


BUTTERFAT TESTERS 
Jalco Motor Co. 
502 W. Chestnut St. 
Union City, Ind. 


CALENDARS, OFFICIAL FFA 
FUND RAISING 

Custom Cal Co. 
3201 Cains Hill Pl., N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


CANNIBALISM CONTROL 
Lyon Rural Electric Co. 
2075 Moore St. 
P.O. Box 30 
San Diego 12, Calif. 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories 
Vineland, N. J. 


CANNING EQUIPMENT 
Dixie Canner Co. 
Athens, Ga. 


CANS, MILK 

The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
1243 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


CATTLE MARKERS 
C. H. Dana Co. 

Hyde Park, Vt. 
National Band & Tag Co. 

721 York St. 

Newport, Ky. 


CLASSROOM FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
9th and Broadway 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


CORN PICKERS AND HUSKERS 
Ford Motor Co. 

Tractor & Implement Division 

2500 E. Maple Rd. 


Birmingham, Mich. 


COW STANCHIONS, STALLS AND 
WATERERS 

H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co. 
589 E. Illinois St. 
Chicago 11, Il. 


CREAM TESTERS 
Jaleo Motor Co. 
502 W. Chestnut St. 
Union City, Ind. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 
Myerstown, Pa. 


ELECTROCUTING FLY SCREENS 
Detjen Corp. 


Electrocuting Fly Screen Div. 

Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 
Insectocutor Corp. 

P.O. Box 337 

Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


FANNING MILLS 
J. W. Hance Mfg. Co. 
Westerville, Ohio 


FARM LEVELS AND TRANSITS 
Berger Scientific Supplies, Inc. 
37 Williams St. 
Boston 19, Mass. 
United States Blue Print Paper Co. 
111 N. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 6, Il. 
FARM MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
International Harvester Co. 
180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Il. 


FARM SHOP EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Towson 4, Md. 

Boice-Crane Co. 
930 W. Central Ave. 
Toledo 6, Ohio 

Clausing Div., Atlas Press Co, 
1915 N. Pitcher St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Grand Specialties Co. 
3101 W. Grand Ave. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 

Forney Arc Welders, Inc, 
P.O. Box 563 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


FARM TRACTORS 
International Harvester Co, 
180 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Ill. 


FEED ADDITIVES 
Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc, 
800 Second Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
Whitmoyer Laboratories 
Myerstown, Pa. 


FERTILIZERS 
Standard Oil Co. 
910 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


FILMS 
The Venard Organization 
113 N. Madison Ave. 


Peoria, Ill. 


FORAGE BLOWERS 

Fox River Tractor Co. 
1020 N. Rankin St. 
Appleton, Wis. 


FUND RAISING CALENDARS 
Custom Cal Co. 
3201 Cains Hill PL, N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


GARDEN TRACTORS 
Bolens Products Div. 

215 S. Park St. 

Port Washington, Wis. 
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ADVERTISERS IN THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL WILL WELCOME YOUR INQUIRIES 


GERMINATORS 
Burrows Equipment Co. 
1316 Sherman Ave. 

Evanston, III. 


GRAIN DRYING (FILM) 
Behlen Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Nebr. 


GRAIN STORAGE (BOOK) 
Behlen Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Nebr. 


GRASS INCUBATOR 

Buckeye Incubator Co. 
329 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
Springfield, Ohio 


HARDBOARD 
Masonite Corp. 
111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Il. 


HARROWS 
C. H. Dana Co., Inc. 
Hyde Park, Vt. 


INOCULANTS (LEGUME) 
The Urbana Laboratories 

406 N. Lincoln 

Urbana, Iil. 


INSECTICIDES 
Standard Oil Co. 
910 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


INSECTOCUTORS (INSECT 
ELECTROCUTORS) 
Detjen Corp. 
Electrocuting Fly Screen Div. 
Pleasant Valley, N: Y. 
C. H. Dana Co., Inc. 
Hyde Park, Vt. 
Insectocutor Corporation 
P.O. Box 337 
Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 
Lyon Rural Electric Co. 
2075 Moore St. 
San Diego 12, Calif. 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 
Aluminum Co. of America 

1501 Alcoa Bldg. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
W. R. Ames Co. 

1001 Dempsey Rd. 

Milpitas, Calif. 


LANTERNS (INSECT 
ELECTROCUTING) 
Detjen Corp. 
Electrocuting Fly Screen Div. 
Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


| LEVELS (FARM TERRACING, ETC.) 
| C.L. Berger & Sons 

37 Williams St. 

Boston (Roxbury) 19, Mass. 


MASTITIS TESTERS 

Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co. 
Stonewall and Bailey Sts., S.W 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

LaMotte Chemical Products Co. 
Chestertown, Md. 


MILK COOLERS 

The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
1243 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, IIL. 
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MILK TESTING SUPPLIES 
National Farm Book Co. 
Viroqua, Wis. 


MOTORS (ELECTRIC) 
Mamco Corp. 

532 Fourth St. 

Racine, Wis. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 

Vineland Poultry Laboratories 
Vineland, N. J. 

Whitmoyer Laboratories 
Myerstown, Pa. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
(Div. of National Distillers & 

Chemical Corp.) 

99 Park Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


POULTRY EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 

Beacon Steel Products Co. 
Westminster, Md. 

The Buckeye Incubator Co. 
P.O. Box 420 
Springfield, Ohio 

Lyon Rural Electric Co. 
2075 Moore St. 
San Diego 12, Calif. 


POULTRY MARKERS 
National Band & Tag Co. 
721 York St. 
Newport, Ky. 


RAT AND MOUSE KILLERS 
J. T. Eaton & Co. 

1106 Lakeview Rd. 

Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ROOFING 

The Ruberoid Co, 
500 Fifth Ave. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


ROTARY TILLERS 
Bolens Products Div. 
Port Washington, Wis. 


SAWS, POWER HACK 
Sales Service Machine Tool Co. 
2363 University Ave. 
St. Paul 14, Minn. 


SHOW EQUIPMENT 
C. H. Dana Co. 
Hyde Park, Vt. 


SOIL TESTING EQUIPMENT 
The Edwards Laboratory 

P.O. Box 318 

202 Milan Ave. 

Norwalk, Ohio 
The Urbana Laboratories 

406 N. Lincoln 

Urbana, Ill. 


LaMotte Chemical Products Co. 
Chestertown, Md. 


SPRAYERS 
Burgess Vibrocrafters 
Grayslake, Ill. 
Hanson Equipment Co. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Sellco Corp. 
224 W. 7th St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co. 
589 E. Illinois St. 
Chicago 11, Il. 


TEACHING AIDS, VO-AG 

Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 
5144 Delmar 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 

National Agricultural Supply Co. 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


TRACTORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Bolens Products Div. 
Port Washington, Wis. 
Ford Motor Co. 
Tractor & Implement Division 
2500 E. Maple Rd. 
Birmingham, Mich. 
International Harvester Co. 
180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


VACCINES FOR POULTRY 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories 
Vineland, N. J. 


WEED KILLERS 

“Crag” Agricultural Chemicals 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 
30 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 

WEED BURNERS 

Marquette Mfg. Co., Inc. 


307 E. Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis 22, Minn. 





AUDIO-VISUAL 








ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 
F. Weber Co. 
1220 Buttonwood St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMATEUR RADIO LICENSE COURSE 
Electronic Instrument Co. 

3300 Northern Blvd. 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


AMPLIFYING SYSTEMS 
Educational Services 
Radio Corp. of America 
Camden 2, N. J. 
Mark Simpson Mfg. Co. 
32-28 49th St. 
Long Island City 3, N. Y. 


CAMERAS, MOTION PICTURE 
(16MM AND 8 MM) 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
343 State St. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


CAMERAS, STILL 
David White Co. 
315 W. Court St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





SUPPORT THE MANUFACTURERS WHO ADVERTISE IN YOUR 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TV CAMERAS 
Blonder-Tongue Laboratories 

9 Alling St. 

Newark 2, N. J. 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TV SYSTEMS 
Blonder-Tongue Laboratories 

9 Alling St. 

Newark 2, N. J. 


COLOR PRINTS AND 
TRANSPARENCIES 
Lance Color Studios 
424 E. 89th St. 
New York 28, N. Y. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 
Mutual Aids 

1946 Hillhurst 

Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


DARKENING SHADES 
Roberts & Meck, Inc. 
18th and Bellevue Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Educational Aids Service 
3034 Thayer St. 
Evanston, Ill. 


DEMONSTRATION EQUIPMENT 
SCIENCE & ELECTRONIC 
INSTRUCTION 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3527 
Long Beach 3, Calif. 


DYNAMIC DEMONSTRATORS, 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 
Electronic Instrument Co. 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 

P.O. Box 3527 

Long Beach 3, Calif. 
The King Co. 

2414 W. Lawrence Ave. 

Chicago 25, Ill. 


ELECTRONIC-SCHEMATIC 
SYMBOL WALL CHART 
Electronic Instrument Co. 
3300 Northern Blvd. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


ENLARGERS 

Charles Beseler Co. 
219 S. 18th St. 
East Orange, N. J. 


EXPOSURE METERS 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
614 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 12, N. J. 


FILM DISTRIBUTORS 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
National Film Board of Canada 
680 Fifth Ave. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Elmer B. Simpson 
818 Virginia St., W. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
United World Films 
1445 Park Ave. 
New York 29, N. Y. 
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The Venard Organization 
Peoria, Ill. 


FILMS, INSTRUCTION 
American Handicrafts Co. 
2840 White Settlement Rd. 
Fort Worth 7, Tex. 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3527 
Long Beach 3, Calif. 


FILM HOLDER, REPAIRING 
Danford Studio 
2100 Wilmington Rd. 
New Castle, Pa. 
FILM HOLDERS 
Danford Studio 
2100 Wilmington Rd. 
New Castle, Pa. 


FILM REPAIRING EQUIPMENT 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 

57 E. Jackson Blvd. 

Chicago 4, Ill. 


FILM STRIPS (FREE) 
Brett-Guard Corp. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Evaporated Milk Assn. 
228 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 1, Il. 


FILMS, CATALOGUES 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 

P.O. Box 3527 

Long Beach 3, Calif. 
United World Films 

1445 Park Ave. 

New York 29, N. Y. 


FILMS, INSTRUCTION 

Coronet Instructional Films 
65 E. So. Water St. 
Chicago 1, Il. 

United World Films, Inc. 
1445 Park Ave. 
New York 29, N. Y. 


GLASS SLIDE MATERIALS 
Slidecraft Co. 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


INTER-COMMUNICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT 

Mark Simpson Mfg. Co. 
32-28 49th St. 
Long Island City 3, N. Y. 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
COMPONENTS AND EQUIPMENT 
Switchcraft, Inc. 
5555 N. Elston Ave. 
Chicago 30, Ill. 


PHOTO LABORATORY SINKS, 
TRAYS AND DRYERS 

P & H Sales Corp. 
5650 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 45, Ill. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 

Cineque Colorfilm Laboratories, Inc. 
424 E. 89th St. 
New York 28, N. Y. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
343 State St. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOR SERVICEs 
Cineque Colorfilm Laboratories, Inc. 

424 E. 89th St. 

New York 28, N. Y. 


PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 
American Optical Co. 
(Instrument Division) 
Box A 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


PROJECTORS, MOTION PICTURE 
(16 MM) 
Educational Services 
Radio Corp. of America 
Camden 2, N. J. 
Elmer A. Simpson 
818 Virginia St., W. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
343 State St. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Educational Aids Service 
3034 Thayer St. 
Evanston, II. 
Ideal Audio-Visual Co. 
1915 Chicago Ave. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
The Kalart Co., Inc. 
(Victor Animatograph Corp. Div.) 
Plainville, Conn. 


PROJECTORS, MOTION PICTURE 
(8 MM, SOUND AND SILENT) 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
343 State St. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


PROJECTORS, OPAQUE 

American Optical Co. 
(Instrument Division) 
Box A 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
647 St. Paul St. 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 

Charles Beseler Co. 

219 S. 18th St. 
East Orange, N. J. 

Ideal Audio-Visual Co. 
1915 Chicago Ave. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


PROJECTORS, SLIDE 

American Optical Co. 
(Instrument Division) 
Box A 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
64760 Bausch St. 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


PROJECTORS, STILL 
Realist, Inc. 

2051 N. 19th St. 

Milwaukee 5, Wis. 
PROJECTORS, STRIP (35 MM) 
The Kalart Co., Inc. 

(Victor Animatograph Corp. Div.) 

Plainville, Conn. 

Elmer A. Simpson 

818 Virginia St., W. 

Charleston 2, W. Va. 
PROMOTIONAL FILM 
Ford Motor Co. 

American Rd. 

Dearborn, Mich. 
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ALERT EDUCATORS MUST KEEP INFORMED ON THE LATEST IN EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


PUBLIC ADDRESS EQUIPMENT 
Allied Radio Corp. 
100 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 80, Ill. 
Mark Simpson Mfg. Co. 
32-28 49th St. 
Long Island City 3, N. Y. 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
23555 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
Allied Radio Corp. 
100 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 80, Ill. 
Educational Services 
Radio Corp. of America 
Camden 2, N. J. 
Fen-Tone Corp. 
106 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11, N. Y. 
Orradio Industries, Inc. 


Opelika, Ala. 


RECORD PLAYERS 
Audio-Master Corp. 

17 E. 45th St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
Allied Radio Corp. 
100 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 80, Ill. 
Educational Services 
Radio Corp. of America 
Camden 2, N. J. 
Miles Reproducer Co, 
812 Broadway 
New York 3, N. Y. 


REELS, CANS 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 
Department AVJ9, 57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
REWINDERS 
The Kalart Co., Inc. 
Craig, Inc., Div., Plainville, Conn. 
Neumade Products Corp. 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 
Department AVJ9, 57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Il. 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
Mark Simpson Mfg. Co. 
32-28 49th St., Long Island City 3, N. Y. 
SCREENS 
Radiant Mfg. Corp. 
Box 5640, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Brett-Guard Co. 
105 South Dean St., Englewood, N. J. 
Radiant Mfg. Corp. 
8220 N. Austin Ave., Morton Grove, Ill. 


SHOP PROJECT PLANS, PATTERNS 
DeWalt, Ine. 


Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Craftplans 

1321 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
SLIDES 
Slidecraft Co. 

Mountain Lakes, N. J. 
Universal Color Studio 

424 E. 89th St., New York 28, N. Y. 
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SLIDE FILMS ON 

WELDING & CUTTING 
James F. Lincoln Arc 

Welding Foundation, Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Linde Air Products Co. 

(Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.) 

30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


SLIDEFILM DISTRIBUTORS & 
PRODUCERS 
Cineque Colorfilm Laboratories 
424 E. 89th St., New York 28, N. Y. 
Society for Visual Education 
1345 Diversey Pkway, Chicago 14, Il. 
Merchandiser Film Productions 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


STEREO-PHOTOGRAPHY 
EQUIPMENT 
Realist, Inc. 
2051 No. 19th St., Milwaukee 5, Wis. 
TAPE RECORDERS 


Fen-Tone Corporation 

106 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
TELEVISION CAMERAS 
Educational Services 

Radio Corp. of America, Camderi 2, N. J. 
TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
Educational Services 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden 2, N. J. 
VISUAL-AID DISPLAYS 


Embosograf Corp. of America 
38 W. 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 





BOOK 
PUBLISHERS 











ADULT EDUCATION 
American Technical Society 
848 E. 58th St., Chicago 20, Ill. 
Bellman Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
The Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc. 
19-27 N. Jackson St., Danville, IL 
James F. Lincoln Arc 
Welding Foundation, Cleveland 17, Ohio 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
New American Library of World Literature, 
Inc. 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
The Steck Co. 
Box 16, Austin 61, Tex. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Bellman Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Dadant & Sons 
2nd & Broadway, Hamilton 1, Ill. 
The Devin-Adair Co. 
23 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 
5144 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
The Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc. 
19-27 N. Jackson St., Danville, Ill. 
The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation 
22801 St. Clair Ave., P.O. Box 3035, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc. 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
The Ronald Press Co. 
15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 
Chilton Co. 
56th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Delmar Publishers, Inc. 
Mountainview Ave., Albany 5, N. Y. 
The Industrial Press 
93 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3527 
Long Beach 3, Calif. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
American Handicrafts Co. 

2840 White Settlement Rd., 

Fort Worth 7, Tex. 
Bellman Publishing Co 

P.O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 

237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Il. 
Craft Horizons 

29 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 
Chilton Co., Book Div. 

56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 

300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

300 Park Ave., S., New York 10, N. Y. 
Educational Materials 

46 E. 11th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Fun Fare 

Box 914, Palto Alto, Calif. 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 

Bloomington, II. 
The Ronald Press Co. 

15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
Educational Aids Service 
3034 Thayer St., Evanston, Ill. 
Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wis. 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3527 
Long Beach 3, Calif. 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRIC 
Chilton Co. 
56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa, 
Delco-Remy Div. 
Division of General Motors 
Anderson, Ind. 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3527 
Long Beach 3, Calif. 


BEAUTY CULTURE 
American School of Beauty Culture 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, II. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 

105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Bellman Publishing Co. 

P. O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Chilton Co. 

56th & Chestnut Sts., 

Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS, BE SURE TO MENTION THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
































D. C. Heath 

285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
Harper and Brothers 

49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
National Retail Furniture Assn. 

666 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 

Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
The Ronald Press Co. 

15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
Simmons-Boardman Books 

30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 

P.O. Box 3527 

Long Beach 3, Calif. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Bellman Publishing Co. 

P.O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass, 
Chilton Co. 

56th and Chestnut Sts., 

Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Me-Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 

Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
The Ronald Press Co. 

15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY—ELECTRONICS 
American Technical Society 

848 E. 58th St., Chicago 20, Ill. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 

(Howard W. Sams Technical Pubs.) 

1720 E. 38th, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Buck Engineering Co. 

40 Marcy St., Freehold, N. J. 
Coyne Electrical School 

466 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Frederick J. Drake & Co. 

9 S. Clinton St., Chicago 6, Il. 
Delmar Publishers, Inc. 

Mountainview Ave., Albany 5, N. Y. 

40 Marcy St., Freehold, N. J. 
The Devin-Adair Co. 

23 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston 

383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 

Bloomington, Ill. 

9 S. Clinton St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 

Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 

P.O. Box 3527 

Long Beach 3, Calif. 
Universal Scientific Co., Inc. 

1102 Shelby St., Vincennes, Ind. 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


HANDICRAFTS 
Craft Horizons 
29 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
Chas. A. Bennett Co. 

237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 

730 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Ginn & Co. 

Statler Office Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 
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Prentice Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
The Ronald Press Co. 
15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
333 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, IIl. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
American Technical Society 
848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
Chas. A. Bennett Co. 
237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. 
V. C. Bergling, Publisher-Dealer 
Box 34-523V, Coral Gables, Fla. 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 
400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Chilton Co. 
56th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Penna. 
Delmar Publishers, Inc. 
Mountainview Ave., Albany 5, N. ¥. 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing o. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Penna 
Educational Materials 
46 E. 11th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Goodheart-Willcox Co., Inc. 


1322 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill, 


Electro Technical Publishing Co. 
Box 227, Manchester, Conn. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
The Industrial Press 
93 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 
The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation 
22801 St. Clair Ave., P.O. Box 3035 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Simmons-Boardman Books 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
The Steck Co. 
Box 16, Austin 61, Tex. 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3527 
Long Beach 3, Calif. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 


JEWELRY MAKING & ENGRAVING 
V. C. Bergling, Publisher-Dealer 
Box 34-523V, Coral Gables, Fla. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Frederick Post Co. 

3650 N. Avondale Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 

105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Delmar Publishers, Inc. 

Mountainview Ave., Albany 5, N. Y. 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 

Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, III. 


MEDICAL BOOKS 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher 
327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill. 


PRACTICAL ELECTROACOUSTICS 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc. 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


RADIO—TELEVISION 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 

(Howard W. Sams Technical Pubs.) 

1720 E. 38th, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Coyne Electrical School 

466 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, DL 
Harper and Brothers 

49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston 

383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc. 

2201 E. 46th St., Indianapolis 5, Ind, 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 

P.O. Box 3527 

Long Beach 3, Calif. 


RADIO—ELECTRONICS— 
TELEVISION LABORATORY 
MANUALS 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 

(Howard W. Sams Technical Pubs.) 

1720 E. 38th, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Coyne Electrical School 

500 S. Paulina St., Chicago 12, Il. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N, Y, 
Radio-Electronics-Television 
Manufacturers Association 

1721 DeSales St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc. 

2201 E. 46th St., Indianapolis 5, Ind, 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 

P.O. Box 3527 

Long Beach 3, Calif. 


SHOP PLANS, PATTERNS 
Craftplans 
1322 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
American Technical Society 

848 East 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 

(Howard W. Sams Technical Pubs.) 

1720 E. 38th, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Chilton Co. 

56th and Chestnut Sts. 

Philadelphia 39, Penna. 
Delmar Publishers, Inc. 

Mountainview Ave., Albany 5, N. Y. 
The Industrial Press 

93 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 
The Macmillan Co. 

60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
John F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 

116 West 14th St., New York 13, N. Y. 
The Ronald Press Co. 

15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Universal Scientific Co., Inc. 

1102 Shelby St., Vincennes, Ind. 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 

P.O. Box 3527 

Long Beach 3, Calif. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
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USE YOUR 1960 VOCATIONAL BUYERS GUIDE FOR QUICK PURCHASING REFERENCE 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, III. 
The Psychological Corporation 
304 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
California Test Bureau 
5916 Hollywood Blvd. 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 
John F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 
116 W. 14th St., New York 13, N. Y. 


TRADE & INDUSTRIAL 
American Technical Society 
848 E. 58th St., Chicago 20, Ill. 
Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 North Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. 
Delmar Publishers, Inc. 
Mountainview Ave., Albany 5, N. Y. 
Frederick J. Drake & Co. 
9 S. Clinton St., Chicago 6, IL. 
Electro Technical Publishing Co. 
Box 227, Manchester, Conn. 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
22801 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio 
The Macmillan Co. 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
John F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 
116 West 14th St., New York 13, N.Y. 
Rinehart & Co. 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 


TRAINING MANUALS 
(ELECTRONICS) 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
(Howard W. Sams Technical Pubs.) 

1720 E. 38th, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Coyne Electrical School 

466 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc. 

2201 E. 46th St., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 

P.O. Box 3527 

Long Beach 3, Calif. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION— 
GENERAL 


American Technical Society 

848 East 58th St., Chicago 20, Ill. 
Bellman Publishing Co. 

P.O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 

400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Chemical Publishing Co. 

212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Chilton Co., Book Div. 

56th & Chestnut Sts. 

Philadelphia 39, Penna 
Delta Power Tool Division 

Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 N. Lexington Ave. 

Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Coodheart-Willeox Co., Ine. 

1322 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Harper & Brothers 

49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER 1960 


D. C. Heath and Co. 

285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 
Lincoln Electric Co. 

22801 St. Clair St., Cleveland 17, Ohio 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 

Bloomington, III. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc. 

15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Simmons-Boardman Books 

30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Science Research Assoc. 

57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Bellman Publishing Co. 

P.O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
California Test Bureau 

5916 Hollywood Blvd. 

Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
Chilton Co. 

56th and Chestnut Sts. 

Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Chronicle Guidance Publ., Inc. 

Moravia, N. Y. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

300 Park Ave., South, New York 10, N. Y. 
Ginn & Co. 

Statler Office Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 
Harper and Brothers 

49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Institute of Life Insurance 

Educational Division 

488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 

Bloomington, Il. 
Science Research Assoc., Inc. 

57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIl. 
Vocational Guidance Manuals 

212 48th Ave., Bayside 64, N. Y. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
Educational Materials 

46 E. 11th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
The King Co. 

2414 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago 25, IIL. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS & 
ADMINISTRATION & SUPERVISION 
Delta Power Tool Division 

Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 N. Lexington Ave. 

Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


WELDING MANUAL 
Forney Arc Welders, Inc. 
Box 563, Ft. Collins, Colo. 





BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 














DON’T FORGET... 
to mention the 
AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL 

JOURNAL 

when you order from 
JOURNAL advertisers and 
others listed in the 1960 


Vocational Buyers Guide 











ADDING MACHINES 
Burroughs Corp. 

Detroit 32, Mich. 
Control Systems, Inc. 

5 Beekman St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Marchant Calculators, Inc. 

6701 San Pablo Ave., Oakland 8, Calif. 
Friden, Inc. 

2350 Washington Ave., San Leandro, Calif. 
Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 

701 E. Washington St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 

1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 

143 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
The Heyer Corporation 

1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
Burroughs Corporation 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION CLASS 
FURNITURE 
Roberts & Meck, Inc. 

18th & Bellevue St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


CABINETS 
The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


CALCULATING MACHINES 
Remington Rand Div. 

Sperry Rand Corp. 

315 Park Ave., South, New York 10, N. Y. 
Burroughs Corporation 

Detroit 32, Mich. 
Control Systems, Inc. 

5 Beekman St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Friden, Inc. 

2350 Washington Ave., San Leandro, Calif. 
Marchant Calculators, Inc. 

6701 San Pablo Ave., Oakland 8, Calif. 
Remington Rand Div. 

Sperry Rand Corp. 

315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


CASH REGISTERS 
The National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


CHAIRS 
Adjusto Equipment Co. 

515 Conneaut St., Bowling Green, Ohio 
The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 

4500 S. Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio 
American Seating Co. 

9th and Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Garrett Tubular Products, Inc. 

P.O. Box 237, Garrett, Ind. 
Griggs Equipment, Inc. 

P.O. Box 630, Belton, Texas 
Elmer A. Simpson 

818 Virginia St., W., Charleston 2, W. Va. 
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DESKS 
Adjusto Equipment Co. 

515 Conneaut St., Bowling Green, Ohio 
American Seating Co. 


9th and Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Garrett Tubular Products, Inc. 
P.O. Box 237, Garrett, Ind. 
Griggs Equipment, Inc. 
P.O. Box 630, Belton, Tex. 
Roberts & Meck, Inc. 
18th & Bellevue Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


DICTATING & TRANSCRIBBING 
MACHINES 
Miles Reproducer Co. 

812 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 

1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17, Ohio 
American Type Founders 

200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Charles Bruning Co. 

1800 W. Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
A. B. Dick Co. 

5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
Ditto, Incorporated 

6800 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Il. 
Duplicopy Co. 

224 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Il. 
Copymation, Inc. 

5650 N. Western, Chicago 45, IIL 
General Binding Corp. 

1101 Skokie Hwy., Northbrook, Ill. 
Gestetner Corp. 

216 Lake Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Heyer Corp. 

1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill, 
The Multistamp Co. 

527 W. 2lst St., Norfolk 17, Va. 
Standard Duplicating Machines Corp. 

1935 Revere Beach Pkwy. 

Everett 49, Mass. 
Dictaphone Corp. 

420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 
Standard Duplicating Machine Corp. 
1935 Pkwy., Everett 49, Mass. 


DUPLICATORS, FLUID PROCESS 
Standard Duplicating Machines Corp. 
1935 Pkwy., Everett 49, Mass. 


FILING SYSTEMS 
The Globe-Wernicke Company 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


FILMS 
Merchandiser Film Productions 

419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
The Venard Organization 

113 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 
American Type Founders 
200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 


HOTEL TRAINING 

Lewis Hotel Training School 
2301 Penna. Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


LETTERING & DRAWING SCOPES 
Heyer Inc. 
1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


LIBRARY SHELVING 
W. R. Ames Co. 
1001 Dempsey Rd., Milpitas, Calif. 
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ADVERTISERS IN THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL WILL WELCOME YOUR INQUIRIES 


MARKING DEVICES 
The Multistamp Co. 
527 W. 21st St., Norfolk 17, Va. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 

Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass. 

Crestwood Co., Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The Globe-Wernicke Company 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 

Permacel Tape Corporation 


U. S. Hwy. No. 1, New Brunswick, N. J. 


SOUND PROJECTORS 
Educational Services, Radio Corp. of America 
Camden 2, N. J. 


SPIRIT DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 
Standard Duplicating Machines Corp. 
1935 Revere Beach Pkwy. 
Everett 49, Mass. 


TAPE RECORDERS 
Educational Services, Radio Corp. of America 
Camden 2, N. J. 


TEACHING AIDS 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Dictaphone Corp. 

420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Ditto, Inc. 

6800 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Il. 
Institute of Life Insurance 

488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Society for Visual Education 

1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, II. 





BE SURE TO 

keep your Buyers Guide 
on file for quick, efficient 
reference throughout 


the school year! 











TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Rand Div. 
Sperry Rand Corp. 

315 Park Ave., South, New York 10, N. Y. 
Royal McBee Corp. 

Westchester Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 

701 E. Washington St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRATION 
STANDS 
Karl Mfg. Co. 

32 Ionia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
TYPEWRITER STANDS 
Karl Mfg. Co. 

32 Ionia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 
Royal McBee Corp. 
Westchester Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Smith-Corona Marchant 
701 E. Washington St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 








































































































































































































































































































































































TEACHI 
Tl Househ 
DISTRIBUTIVE f= 
TEACHI 
Chilton 
56th a 
Philad 
TEACHI 
BEAUTY 
CASH REGISTERS American 
National Cash Register Co. 64 E. L 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
TEACHI 
COUNTERS, DISPLAY & WRAPPING pristol-M 
The Waddell Co., Inc. 630 Fif 
Greenfield, Ohio 
TEACHI 
DICTATING & TRANSCRIBING School P: 
MACHINES 330 E. 23 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
16 Arbor St., Hartford 1, Conn. 
DISPLAY EQUIPMENT 
The Waddell Co., Inc. 
Greenfield, Ohio 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
CLASS FURNITURE 
Roberts & Meck, Inc. 
18th & Bellevue St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
FILMS 
Merchandiser Film Productions 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Elmer A. Simpson 
818 Virginia St., W., Charleston 2, W. Va § CABINI 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool oy 
2415 Whitesboro St., Utica, N. Y. Hemilto 
The Venard Organization Two F 
Peoria, Ill. Nellis In 
Teaching Aids, Inc. Krean 
P.O. Box 3527 Roberts 
Long Beach 3, Calif. 18th 8 
FOLDING MACHINES beat 
The Challenge Machinery Co. “es 
Ist St., Grand Haven, Mich. CALEN 
A. B. Dick Co. Masonit 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 1 
Heyer Corp. CLOTE 
1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Il. Louie } 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 65 E 
Dennison Mfg. Co. CLOTE 
300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass. EQUIP 
Crestwood Co., Eberhard Faber Pencil Mico Lh 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 807 
PROJECTION SCREENS Cam 
Merchandiser Film Productions Mine S: 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 201 N 
RECORDERS CUT-O 
Miles Reproducer Co., Inc. Mutua 
812 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 194 
SHOW CASES FOOD 
The Waddell Co. Evapor. 
Greenfield, Ohio 228 I 
SIGNS HAND 
Embosograf Corp. of America Ameri 
38 W. 2lst St., New York 10, N. Y. — 
STORE FIXTURES Tao 
The Waddell Co. 300 
Greenfield, Ohio The H: 
TAPE RECORDERS Wau 
Educational Services, Radio Corp. of Americ J Magnu 
Camden 2, N. J. 108 | 
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SUPPORT THE MANUFACTURERS WHO ADVERTISE IN YOUR 


TEACHING AIDS, MARKETING 
Household Finance Corporation 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 


TEACHING AIDS, PROMOTION 
Chilton Co. 
56th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


TEACHING AIDS, ADVERTISING, 
BEAUTY CULTURE 
American School of Beauty Culture 


64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


TEACHING AIDS, SALES TRAINING 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


TEACHING AIDS, TEXTILE 
School Products Co. 
330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 





HOME 
ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 











CABINETS 
Bartley Sales Co. 

134 South 10th St., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 

Two Rivers, Wis. , 
Nellis Industries, Inc. 

Kreamer, Snyder Co., Penna. 
Roberts & Meck, Inc. 

18th & Bellevue St., Harrisburg, Penna. 
Wood-Metal Industries, Inc. 

Kreamer, Snyder Co., Penna. 


CALENDARS 
Masonite Corporation 
111 West Washingotn St., Chicago 2, IIL. 


CLOTHING, BRIDAL SUPPLIES 
Louie Miller 
65 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


CLOTHING, LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT 
Mico Instrument Co. 
80 Trowbridge St. 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
201 N. Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 
Mutual Aids 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


FOOD, PREPARATION & SERVICE 
Evaporated Milk Association 
228 North La Salle St., Chicago 1, IL. 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Co. 

2840 White Settlement Rd. 

Fort Worth 7, Tex. 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 

300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
The Handcrafters 

Waupum, Wis. 
Magnus Craft Materials 

108 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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Craft Service 

337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 
J. L. Hammett Co. 

Kendall Square, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
J. C. Larson Co., Inc. 

820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 


HOME IDEA BOOKS 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 

597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Masonite Corporation 

111 West Washington St., Chicago 2, IIL 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corp. 


Dayton 1, Ohio 


LAMP PARTS 
Gyro Lamp & Shade Corp. 
5208 N.W. 35th Ave., Miami 42, Fla. 


LEATHERCRAFT MATERIALS 
Art Handicrafts Co. 

827 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
Craft Service 

337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 
J. T. Connolly Co. 

181 William St., New York, N. Y. 
J. C. Larson Co., Inc. 

820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, IIL. 
Sax Brothers 

1111 North 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILLINERY 
Louie Miller 
65 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


SEWING MACHINES 
A. C. Weber & Co., Inc. 
216 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, II. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 
White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 


TEACHING AIDS, ARTS & CRAFTS 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 

300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
National Agricultural Supply Co. 

Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


TEACHING AIDS, ARTS & CRAFTS 
Cleveland Crafts Co. 

4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
The Handcrafters 

Waupun, Wis. 


TEACHING AIDS CLOTHING, 
LABORATORY 
Dan River Mills, Inc. 
Danville, Va. 
White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 


TEACHING AIDS, FOOD 
PREPARATION 
Evaporated Milk Assoc. 

228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, I. 
National Dairy Council 

111 N. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
United World Films, Inc. 

1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 


TEACHING AIDS, HOME 

DECORATION 

Armstrong Cork Co, 
Lancaster, Penna. 


TEACHING AIDS, HOME 
MANAGEMENT 
Institute of Life Insurance 

488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINE 


Household Finance Corp. 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 
TEACHING AIDS, PERSONAL 

HYGIENE 
National Dairy Council 
111 N. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE, 
WOOD OR METAL 
Roberts & Meck, Inc. 

18th & Bellevue Sts., Harrisburg, Penna. 
VENEER PRESSES 
Wetzler Clamp Co. 

43-15 11th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





SHOP AND 
LABORATORY 


ABRASIVE PAPER & CLOTH 
Behr-Manning Co. 
3658 Howe St., Troy, N. Y. 
The Carborundum Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
DeWalt, Inc. 
Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Penna. 


ABRASIVE, STONES & WHEELS 
Boice-Crane Company 
930 W. Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
The Carborundum Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foredom Electric Co. 
Bethel, Conn. 
Norton Co. 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


ACOUSTICAL CEILING TILE 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Lancaster, Penna. 


ADHESIVES 
Armstrong Cork Co, 

Lancaster, Penna. 

The Borden Chemical Co. 

350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
The Franklin Glue Co. 

119 W. Chestnut St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Hercules Chemical Co., Inc. 

416 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Higgins Ink Co. 

271 9th St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
Johns-Manville 

22 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Permacel 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Rogers Isinglass & Glue Co. 

210 Eastern Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
ADJUSTABLE LABORATORY 
(CHAIRS) 

Adjusto Equipment Co. 
515 Conneaut St., Bowling Green, Ohio 
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ADJUSTABLE LABORATORY 
(STOOLS) 
Adjusto Equipment Co. 

515 Conneaut St., Bowling Green, Ohio 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
Curtis Mfg. Co. 

1905 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis 33, Mo. 


AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
American Air Filter Co. 
215 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 


ALLOYS, LOW MELTING 
Cerro DePasco Sales Corp. 
300 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


AMATEUR RADIO EQUIPMENT 
Electronic Instrument Co. 

3300 Northern Blvd., Long Island 

City 1, N. Y. 
AMMETERS; AMPLIFIERS; 
ANNUNCIATORS, ELECTRIC; 
VOLTMETERS; & WATTMETERS 
Daystrom, Inc. 

614 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 12, N. J. 
Educational Services, Radio Corp. of America 

Camden 2, N. J. 
Electronic Instrument Co. 

3300 Northern Blvd., Long Island 

City 1, N. Y. 
General Electric Co. 

1 River Rd., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
Marquette Mfg. Co., Inc. 

307 E. Hennepin Ave. 

Minneapolis 22, Minn 
Precision Apparatus Co. 

70 84th St., Glendale 27, N. Y. 
Seco Mfg. Co. 

5015 Penn. Ave., S., Minneapolis 19, Minn, 


APRONS 
Can Pro Corp. 

19 E. McWilliams St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

201 N. Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
School Products Co. 

330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


ARBOR PRESSES 
Dake Corp. 
724 Robbins Rd., Grand Haven, Mich. 


ARCHERY ARROW KITS 
Old Pioneer Archery 
Box 38, Charlevoix, Mich. 


ARCHERY COMPONENT KITS 
Old Pioneer Archery 
Box 38, Charlevoix, Mich. 


ARCHERY BOW KITS 
Old Pioneer Archery 
Box 38, Charlevoix, Mich. 
ART MATERIALS 
Alvin & Co., Inc. 
Palisado Ave., Windsor, Conn. 
American Handicrafts Co. 
2840 White Settlement Rd. 
Fort Worth 7, Tex. 
Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Milton Bradley Co. 
74 Park St., Springfield 2, Mass. 
Crafters of Pine Dunes 
Cascade, Wis. 
The Handcrafters 
Waupun, Wis. 
F. Weber Co. 
1220 Buttonwood St. 
Philadelphia 23, Penna. 
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ALERT EDUCATORS MUST KEEP INFORMED ON THE LATEST IN EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 





AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT 
Delco, Remy Division 


Anderson, Ind. 
AUTOMOTIVE HAND TOOLS 


Ammco Tools, Inc. 
2100 Commonwealth Ave. 
North Chicago, Il. 


AUTOMOTIVE SHOP EQUIPMENT 
Ammco Tools, Inc. 
2100 Commonwealth Ave. 
North Chicago, Il. 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
E. Penna. Ave., Towson 4, Md. 
Bear Mfg. Co. 

2016 5th Ave., Rock Island, IIl. 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71s¢ St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
The National System of Garage 
Ventilation, Inc. 

138 W. William St., Decatur, Ill. 
Snap-on Tool Corp. 

8028 28th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 

Sun Electric Corp. 
Harlem & Avondale Aves., Chicago 31, Il. 


AUTOMOTIVE TEST EQUIPMENT 
Sun Electric Corp. 
Harlem & Avondale, Chicago 31, Ill. 


AUTO MECHANICS TRAINING 
Greer Shop Training, Inc. 
2230 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


BALANCING MACHINES, 
DYNAMIC & STATIC 
Bear Mfg. Co. 

2016 Fifth Ave., Rock Island, Il. 


BAND SAWS 
Boice-Crane Co. 

930 W. Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Clausing Division, Atlas Press Co. 

1915 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 N. Lexington Ave. 

Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

445 6th St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The Tannewitz Works 

315 N. Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
W. Whitney Stueck, Inc. 

Box 355, Old Saybrook, Conn. 
Yates-American Machine Co. 

Beloit, Wis. 
BAND SAW GUIDES 
Carter Products Co. 

433 Helmer Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
The Tannewitz Works 

315 N. Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BAND SAW WHEELS & TIRES 
Carter Products Co. 

433 Helmer Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
The Tannewitz Works 

315 N .Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BATTERY CHARGERS & TESTERS 
Electronic Instrument Co. 

3300 Northern Blvd. 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Marquette Mfg. Co. 

307 E. Henepin Ave. 

Minneapolis 22, Minn. 


Sun Electric Corporation 
6323 North Avondale Ave. 
Chicago 31, Ill. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Canton 6, Ohio 


BENCHES, SHOP 
Brodhead-Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Parent Metal Products, Inc. 

6801 State Rd., Philadelphia 35, Penna, 
South Bend Lathe 

425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind, 
The U. S. Burke Machine Tool Co. 

30 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 

Box 984, Jenkintown, Penna. 
BENDING MACHINES 
The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 

6300 W. Howard St., Chicago, IIL. 
Lake Erie Machinery Corp. 

Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 
O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co. 

670 Eighth Ave., Lake City, Minn, 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. ; 

217 Center St., Southington, Conn. 
J. A. Richards Co. 

903 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Swayne, Robinson & Co. 

200 Main St., Richmond, Ind. 
W. Whitney Stueck, Inc. 

Box 355 V, Old Saybrook, Conn, 
BITS, AUGER 
The Irwin Auger Bit Co. 

Wilmington, Ohio 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 N. Lexington Ave. 

Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Greenlee Bros. & Co. 

2136 12th St., Rockford, IIL 


BITS, TOOL 
South Bend Lathe 

425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind, 
The U. S. Burke Machine Tool Co. 

30 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 


BLADES, SAW, HOLE, FOR 
METALS & WOOD 
Misener Mfg. Co. 

202 Walton St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


BLEACHERS 
Tubular Structures Corp. of America 
2960 Marsh St., Los Angeles 39, Calif, 


BLOW TORCHES 
Prepo Corp. 
Edgerton, Wis. 


BLUEPRINTING MACHINES, 
ELECTRIC 
Copymation, Inc. 

5650 N. Western, Chicago 45, IIL. 
Frederick Post Co. 

3650 N. Avondale Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
P & H Sales Corp. 

5650 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 
BOARDS, DRAWING 
Frederick Post Co. 

3650 N. Avondale Ave., Chicago, Il. 


BOOKBINDING EQUIPMENT 
G. A. Pratt Co. 
1108 W. Chicago Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 
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BORERS, WOOD 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
445 6th St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BRAKE & TIRE SERVICING 
EQUIPMENT 
Ammco Tools 

2100 Commonwealth Ave., N. Chicago, Il. 
Barrett Equipment Co. 

2101 Cass Ave., St. Louis 6, Mo. 


BRAKE DRUM LATHES 
Ammco Tools 

2100 Commonwealth Ave., N. Chicago, Ill. 
Barrett Equipment Co. 

2101 Cass Ave., St. Louis 6, Mo. 


BRAKE SHOE GRINDERS 
Ammco Tools 

2100 Commonwealth Ave., N. Chicago, Ill. 
Barrett Equipment Co. 

2ist and Cass Aves., St. Louis 6, Mo. 
BRUSHES 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 

300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 


BUFFERS 
Baldor Electric Co. 
4351-67 Duncan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Craftools 
396 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Cope Plastics 
Highway 100, Godfrey, Ill. 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 


BURRS 
Severance Tool Ind., Inc. 
644 Iowa Rd., Saginaw, Mich. 


CABINETS (STORAGE) 
Bartley Sales Co. 
134 S. 10th St., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Giles & Kendall Co. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Wood-Metal Industries, Inc. 
Kreamer, Snyder Co., Penna. 


CALIPERS 
Scherr-Tumico Co. 


200 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 
CANS, OIL AND GASOLINE 


Eagle Manufacturing Co. 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 


CASTINGS, MACHINE S.10P 
PROJECTS 
Casting Specialties 
Cedarburg 5, Wis. 
CERAMIC KILNS & SUPPLIES 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 
300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Crafters of Pine Dunes 
Cascade, Wis. 
The Electric Hotpack Co., Inc. 
Cottman Ave. at Melrose St. 
Philadelphia 35, Penna. 
The Handcrafters 
Waupun, Wis. 
Seeley’s Ceramic Service 
7-9 River St., Oneonta, N. Y. 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 
3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 
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Stewart Clay Co., Inc. 
133 Mulberry St., New York 13, N. Y. 


CHISELS, METALWORKING 
The Cincinnati Tool Co. 
1984 Waverly Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHISELS, WOODWORKING 
The Cincinnati Tool Co. 

1984 Waverly Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
Greenlee Bros. & Co. 

2136 12th St., Rockford, Ill. 


CHUCKS, LATHE AND MAGNETIC 
L. W. Chuck Co. 

129 S. St. Clair St., Toledo 4, Ohio 
South Bend Lathe 

425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 
CITIZENS BAND TRANSCEIVERS 
Electronic Instrument Co. 

3300 Northern Blvd., 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
CLAMPS 
Adjustable Clamp Co. 

425 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
The Cincinnati Tool Company 

1984 Waverly Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
Grand Specialties Co. 

3101 Grand Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
Universal Vise & Tool Co. 

Parma, Mich. 
Wetzler Clamp Co. 

43-15 11th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


CLASSROOM FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
9th & Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


COATS, INSTRUCTORS 
Can Pro Corporation 


19 E. McWilliams St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


School Products Co. 
330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


COLLETS 
South Bend Lathe 
425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 


COLORING PENCILS 
Faber Pencil Co., Eberhard Crestwood 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 

300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
Seeley’s Ceramic Service 

7 Elm St., Oneonta, N. Y. 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 

3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 


COUNTER-TOP MATERIALS 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


COUNTERSINKS 
Severance Tool Ind., Inc. 
644 Iowa Rd., Saginaw, Mich. 


COURSE MATERIAL FOR 

INSTRUCTORS 

Philceo Corporation, TechRep Division 
22nd and Lehigh Ave. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
American Art Clay Co. 

4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind, 
American Handicrafts Co. 

2840 White Settlement Rd. 

Fort Worth 7, Tex. 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 

300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Craft Service 

337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 
Cope Plastics 

Highway 100, Godfrey, Ill. 
Crafters of Pine Dunes 

Cascade, Wis. 
Craftsman Supply House 

35 Browns Ave., Scottsville, N. Y. 
Dearborn Leather Co. 

8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 

300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass. 
Gilbert & Miller, Inc. 

404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
The Handcrafters 

Waupun, Wis. 
Immerman & Sons 

1924 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Leeds Sweete Products, Inc. 

362 W. Erie St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Albert J. Tatu, Inc. 

85 Columbia Dr., Williamsville 2, N. Y. 


CUTTING TOOLS 
South Bend Lathe 
425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 


DADO HEADS 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
DeWalt, Inc. 
Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Penna. 


DEMAGNETIZERS 
L-W Chuck Co. 
24 S. St. Clair St., Toledo 4, Ohio 


DEXTERITY TESTS 
The Psychological Corp. 

304 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
DIESEL MECHANICS TRAINING 
Greer Shop Training, Inc. 

2230 S. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 16, Ill. 
DOWEL DRILL GUIDES 
“Dowl-It” Co. 

515 N. Hanover St., Hastings, Mich. 
DOWEL KITS 
“Dowl-It” Co. 

515 N. Hanover St., Hastings, Mich. 
DRAFTING EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLIES 
Alvin and Co., Inc. 

611° Palisado Ave., Windsor, Conn. 
Berger Scientific Supplies 

43 Williams St., Boston 19, Mass. 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Charvoz-Roos Corp. 

50 Colfax Ave., Clifton, N. J. 

Eugene Dietzgen Co. 
2425 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Garrett Tubular Products 

P.O. Box 237, Garrett, Ind. 
Higgins Ink Co. 

271 9th St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
Mayline Co., Inc. 

531 N. Commerce St., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Modern School Supplies 

P.O. Box 958, High St., Hartford 1, Conn. 
Stacor Equipment Co. 

285 Emmet St., Newark 5, N. J. 
The C-Thru Ruler Co. 

827 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 
Patterson Bros. 

15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick Post Co. 

3650 N. Avondale Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
United States Blue Print Paper Co. 

111 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


DRAFTING PENCILS 
Faber Pencil Co., Eberhard 
Crestwood, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


DRAWING BOARDS 
Charvoz-Roos Corp. 

50 Colfax Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
Mayline Co., Inc. 

531 N. Commerce St., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Modern School Supplies 

P.O. Box 958, High St., Hartford 1, Conn, 
Frederick Post Co. 

3650 N. Avondale Ave., Chicago 18, Il. 
Stacor Equipment Co. 

285 Emmet St., Newark 5, N. J. 
U.S. Blue Print Paper Co. 

111 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


DRAWING EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLIES (MECHANICAL) 
Alvin and Co., Inc. 

611 Palisado Ave., Windsor, Conn. 
Berger Scientific Supplies, Inc. 

37 Williams St., Roxbury 19, Mass. 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Charvoz-Roos Corp. 

50 Colfax Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
Eugene Dietzgen Co. 

2425 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 
Gramercy Guild Group 

116 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Higgins Ink Co. 

271 9th St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
Modern School Supplies 

P.O. Box 958, High St., Hartford 1, Conn, 
Frederick Post Co. 

3650 N. Avondale Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
F. Weber Co. 

1220 Buttonwood St. 

Philadelphia 23, Penna. 


DRILL PRESSES 
Boice-Crane Co. 
930 W. Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Clausing Div., Atlas Press Co. 
1915 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
Duro Metal Products Co. 
2649 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
South Bend Lathe 
425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 
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DRILL PRESSES, BENCI’, FLOOR 9 
MULTIPLE SPINDLE 
South Bend Lathe Works 

425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind 


DRILLS, PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
E. Penna Ave., Towson 4, Md. 


DUST COLLECTORS 
American Air Filter Co. 

215 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 
Baldor Electric Co. 

4351-67 Duncan Ave. 

St. Louis 10, Mo. 

Craftools, Inc. 

396 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 N. Lexington Ave. 

Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 

DeWalt, Inc. 

Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Penna. 
Ohio Blow Pipe Co. 

1713 Doan Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Ruemelin Mfg. Co. 

3860-N. Palmer St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
Torit Mfg. Co. 

292 Walnut St., St. Paul, Minn. 


ELECTRIC BENCH FURNACES 
Electric Hotpack Co., Inc. 
5057 A Cottman Ave., Phila. 35, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLIES 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


General Electric Co. 
Apparatus Sales Division 

1 River Rd., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
Ohmite Manufacturing Co. 

3601 Howard St., Skokie, Ill. 
Patterson Bros. 

15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
The Standard Electric Time Co. 

89 Logan St., Springfield, Mass. 
The Superior Electric Co. 

83 Laurel St., Bristol, Conn. 


ELECTRIC KILNS 
Electric Hotpack Co., Inc. 
5057 A Cottman Ave. 

Philadelphia 35, Penna. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 

Delta Power Tool Division 

Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 


ELECTRIC TOOLS, PORTABLE 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 

300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
Disston Div., H. K. Porter Co. 

Unruh & Milnor Sts. 

Philadelphia 35, Penna. 
Millers Falls Co. 

Greenfield, Mass. 
Porter-Cable Machine Co. 

700 Marcellus St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 
Skil Corp. 

5033 N. Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Syncro Corp. 

605 S. Lapeer Rd., Oxford, Mich. 


PURCHASING REFERENCE 


ELECTRIC WIRING SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Co. 

89 Logan St., Springfield 2, Mass. 
The Wiremold Co. 

Hartford 10, Conn. 


ELECTRICAL POWER SUPPLY 
UNITS (LAB. & SHOP) 
Buck Engineering Co. 


40 Marcy St., Freehold, N. J. 


ELECTRONIC DYNAMIC 
DEMONSTRATORS, TV & RADIOS 
Transvision, Inc. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 
TEACHING DEVICES, 
COURSE MATERIALS 
Educational Services, Radio Corp. of America 
Camden 2, N. J. 
Philco TechRep Div. 
22nd & Lehigh Ave. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Radio Corporation of America 


Camden 2, N. J. 
ELETRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT 


Electronic Instrument Co. 
3300 Northern Blvd. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Seco Electronics, Inc. 
5015 Penn Ave., S., Minneapolis 19, Minn. 


ELECTRONIC TRAINING PACKAGES 
Philco TechRep Div. 

22nd & Lehigh Ave., 

Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


EMBOSSING EQUIPMENT 
Embosograph Corp. of America 
38 W. 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 


ENAMELS 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 

300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
C. R. Hill Co. 

35 W. Grand River Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Immerman & Sons 

1924 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 

3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 


ENGINEERING 
Frederick Post Co. 
3650 N. Avondale Ave., Chicago 18, IIl. 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3527 
Long Beach 3, Calif. 


ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS & SUPPLIES 
Burgess Vibrocrafters 

Greyslake, Ill. 
C. & E. Marshall Co. 

1445 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Mico Instrument Co. 

80 Trowbridge St., Cambridge 38, Mas3s 


FISHING RODS KITS 
Old Pioneer Archery 
Box 38, Charlevoix, Mich. 


FILES & RASPS 
Nicholson File Co. 
Providence 1, R. I. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass 


FILMS 
The Venard Organization 
Peoria, Ill. 
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FLASHINGS 
Wasco Products 
5 Bay State Rd., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 
Foredom Electric Co, 

Bethel, Conn. 
Plastic Products of Utah 

937 E. 9th St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 
American Floor Machine Co. 
(Div. of American-Lincoln Corp.) 
518 S. St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio 
Clarke Floor Machine Co. 
30 E. Clay Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 


FLUXES (SOLDERING) WELDING 
American Products Corp. 

525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Hercules Chemical Co., Inc. 

416 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 

520 E. Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Kester Solder Co. 

4201 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39, Il. 
Ruby Chemical Co. 

68-70 McDowell St., Columbus, Ohio 
Smith Welding Equipment Corp. 

2633 4th St., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


FORGES (ANNEALING & MELTING) 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 

520 E. Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Sunbeam Equipment Corp. 

180 Mercer St., Meadville, Penna. 


FORGES (GAS) 
American Gas Furnace Co. 


140 Spring St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 

520 E Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
McEnglevan Heat Treating & Mfg. Co. 

708 Griggs St., Danville, Ill. 
Western Materials Co. 

39 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IL. 


FORGES (MELTING FURNACES) 
Western Materials Co. 
39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Il. 


FOUNDRY DEMONSTRATION KITS 
Cerro de Pasco Sales Corp. 
300 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
McEnglevan Heat Treating & Mfg. Co. 

708 Griggs St., Danville, IL. 
Western Materials Co. 

39 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


FUME EXHAUSTERS 
Ruemelin Mfg. Co. 

3860 N. Palmer St., Milwaukee 12, Wis, 
Torit Mfg. Co. 

292 Walnut St., St. Paul, Minn. 


FURNACES, CRUCIBLE, GAS 
American Gas Furnace Co. 

140 Spring St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 

520 E Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


McEnglevan Heat Treating & Mfg. Co. 
708 Griggs St., Danville, Tl. 


Nolan Corporation 


Rome, N. Y. 
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Sunbeam Equipment Corp. 

180 Mercer St., Meadville, Penna. 
Western Materials Co. 

39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IL 


GAP BED LATHES 
South Bend Lathe Works 
South Bend 22, Ind. 


GAS WELDING EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLIES 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Dockson Corp. 

3839 Wabash Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 
Smith Welding Equipment Corp. 

2633 4th St., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 


GAUGES (CALIPER) 
Scherr-Tumico Co. 
200 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 


GAUGES (HEIGHT) 
Scherr-Tumico Co. 


200 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 


GAUGES (SAW) 
DeWalt, Inc. 
Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Penna. 


GLUES 
The Borden Chemical Co. 

350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Rogers Isinglass & Glue Co. 

210 Eastern Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 

3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton, Ohio 
Wilhold Glues 

Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


GRINDERS, PEDESTAL 
Baldwin Industries 
995 W. lst St., Azusa, Calif. 
South Bend Lathe 
425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 


GRINDERS, PRODUCTION, 
SURFACE, TOOL 
Boyar-Schultz Corp. 
2000 S. 25th Ave., Broadview, Ill. 
The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
4701 Marburg Ave., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
Norton Co. 
Worcester 6, Mass. 
South Bend Lathe Works 
425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 


GRINDERS, TOOL & CUTTING 
The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
4701 Marburg Ave., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
445 6th St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
South Bend Lathe 
425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 


HACKSAWS, HAND & POWER 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp. 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
Nicholson File Co. 
Providence 1, R. L. 
Sales Service Machine Tool Co. 
2636 Unuiversity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn, 


HAMMERS, METALWORKING 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 

4837 James St., Philadelphia 37, Penna. 
Paul H. Gesswein & Co., Inc. 

35 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


HAMMERS, WOODWORKING 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
4837 James St., Philadelphia 37, Penna. 


HAND SAWS 
Atkins Saw Division 

Borg-Warner Corp. 

402 South Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Disston Division, H. K. Porter Co. 

Unruh & Milnor Sts. 

Philadelphia 35, Penna. 


HAND SCREWS 
Adjustable Clamp Co. 

425 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
The Cincinnati Tool Co. 

1984 Waverly Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wetzler Clamp Co. 

43-15 llth St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


HANDTOOLS, MACHINE SHOP 
The Lufkin Rule Co. 

1730 Hess St., Saginaw, Mich. 
Patterson Bros. 

15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Proto Tool Co. 

2209 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Albert J. Tatu, Inc. 

85 Columbia Dr., Williamsville 2, N. Y. 


HANDTOOLS, MECHANIC 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
The Cincinnati Tool Co. 

1984 Waverly Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Proto Tool Co. 

2209 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif, 
The L. S. Starrett Co. 

1-165 Crescent St., Athol, Mass. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 

700 Vulcan St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


HANDTOOLS, WOODWORKING 
Atmars Tool Co. 

3561 Lakeshore Ave., 

Oakland 10, Calif. 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 9, Ohio 
The Cincinnati Tool Co. 

1984 Waverly Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Craftsman Wood Service Co. 

2727 Mary St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Greenlee Tool Co. 

2136 12th St., Rockford, IL 
Millers Falls Co. 

Greenfield, Mass, 


HARDBOARD 
Masonite Corporation 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 9, Ohio 
Craftsman Wood Service Co. 
2727 S. Mary St., Chicago 8, IIl. 
T. A. Foley Lumber Co. 
Paris, Ill. 
Hardwood Corporation of American 
P.O. Drawer 1091, Asheville, N. C. 
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HEAT TREATING FURNACES (GAS) 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 
520 E Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapds, Iowa 


HEATGUNS & BLOWERS 
Mamco Corp. 

532 Fourth St., Racine, Wis. 
Master Appliance Corp. 

1745 Flett Ave., Racine, Wis. 


HIGH FIDELITY COMPONENTS 
(MONO & STEREO) 
Electronic Instrument Co. 

3300 Northern Blvd. 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


HOLE SAW BLADES FOR 
METALS & WOOD 
Misener Mfg. Co., Inc. 

202-8 Walton St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
DeWalt, Inc. 

Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Penna. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co, 

201 N. Braddock Ave. 

Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
Wasco Products 

5 Bay State Rd., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


INKS 
Higgins Ink Co. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


INSTRUMENTS, ELECTRIC 
Daystrom, Inc. 
614 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 12, N. J. 
Educational Services, Radio Corp. of America 
Camden 2, N. J. 
Electronic Instrument Co. 
3300 Northern Blvd. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Philco Corporation 
TechRep Division 
22nd and Lehigh Ave. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
The Standard Electric Time Co. 
89 Logan St., Springfield 2, Mass, 
Teaching Aids, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3527 
Long Beach 3, Calif. 
Weston Instruments 
Div. of Daystrom, Inc. 
614 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 12, N. J. 


INTERNAL CARVING SUPPLIES 
Cope Plastics 
Highway 100, Godfrey, Ill. 


INTERVAL TIMERS 
The Standard Electric Time Co. 
89 Logan St., Springfield, Mass. 


IRONS (SOLDERING, ELECTRIC) 
American Electrical Heater Co. 
6110 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


JEWELRY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 

300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
C. & E. Marshall Co. 

1445 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Craftools 

396 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Fry Plastics Co. 

7825 S. Vermont Ave. 

Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
Gemcraft 

Division of Immerman & Sons 


2185 E. 14th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Paul H. Gesswein & Co., Inc. 

35 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
Grieger’s, Inc. 

1633 E. Walnut, Pasadena, Calif. 
C. R. Hill Co. 

35 W. Grand River Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Immerman &Sons 


1924 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


JEWELRY FINDINGS 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 

300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
JOINTERS 
Boice-Crane Co. 

930 W. Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Clausing Division, Atlas Press Co. 

1915 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 N. Lexington Ave. 

Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 

445 6th St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Yates-American Machine Co. 

729 4th St., Beloit, Wis. 

KITS, PROJECT 
Allied Radio Corporation 

100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 

300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
Electronic Instrument Co. 

3300 Northern Blvd. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

Giles & Kendall Co. 
P.O. Box 289, Huntsville, Ala. 
KNIVES, WOODWORKING 
R. Murphy Co. 
Groton-Harvard Rd., Ayer, Mass. 
LAPIDARY TOOLS & SUPPLIES 
B & I Mfg. Co. 
461 Washington St., Burlington, Wis. 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Craftools, Inc. 
396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Foredom Electric Co. 
Bethel, Conn. 
Grieger’s, Inc. 

1633 E. Walnut, Pasadena, Calif. 
LATHE ATTACHMENTS 
Logan Engineering Co. 

4901 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, Il. 
Montgomery & Co., Inc. 

7 Tichenor Lane, Newark 2, N. J. 
South Bend Lathe 

425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 
LATHES, ENGINE 
Clausing Division 
Atlas Press Co. 

1915 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Sheldon Machine Co. 

4258 North Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
South Bend Lathe 

425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 
LATHES, GAP BED 
South Bend Lathe 

425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 
LATHES, SPINNING 
Boice-Crane Co. 

930 N. Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 N. Lexington Ave. 

Pittsburgh 8, Penna 


PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINE 


J. L. Hammett Co. 

Kendall Square, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
The Handcrafters 

Waupun, Wis. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

445 6th St., N.W., Grand Rapid, Mich, 


LATHES, TOOLROOM 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
Sheldon Machine Co. 
4258 North Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Ill, 
South Bend Lathe 
425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind, 


LATHES, TURRET 
South Bend Lathe 
425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind, 


LATHES, WOODWORKING 
The Bowlathe Co. 

573 Dover Rd., Westwod, Mass. 
Clausing Division 
Atlas Press Co. 

1915 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 N. Lexington Ave. 

Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 

445 6th St., N.W. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Yates-American Machine Co. 

729 4th St., Beloit, Wis. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
Art Handicrafts Co. 

827 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
Patterson Bros. 

15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Tandy Leather 

300 Throckmorton, Fort Worth, Tex. 


LEVELS 

Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co. 
9023 Bessemer Ave., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


LOOMS, WIRE CLOTH WEAVING 
Mummert-Dixon Co. 
210 Philadelphia St., Hanover, Penna. 


LOW MELTING METALS 
Cerro DePasco Sales Corp. 
300 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


LUMBER 
Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Craftsman Wood Service Co. 
2727 Mary St., Chicago 8, IIL. 
Giles & Kendall Co. 
P.O. Box 289, Huntsville, Ala. 
Hardwood Corporation of America 
P.O. Drawer 1091, Asheville, N. C. 
Frank Paxton Lumber Co. 
6311 St. John Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLIES 
American Pullmax Co. 

2455 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Baldor Electric Co. 

4351 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Balko Tool & Machine Co. 

6666 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 
Bear Mfg. Co. 

2016 Sth Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 
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Benchmaster Mfg. Co. 

Ss. 1835 W. Rosecrans Ave., Gardena, Calif. 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
srown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 

235 Promenade St., Providence, R. I. 
Boyar-Schultz Corp. 

2000 S. 25th Ave., Broadview, Ill. 
Casting Specialties Co. 

Thiensville, Wis. 
The Challenge Machinery Co. 

First St., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 N. Lexington Ave. 

Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 
Greaves Machine Tool Co. 

2001 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Indianapolis Machinery & Supply Co., Inc. 

1959 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Montgomery & Co., Inc. 

7 Tichenor Lane, Newark 2, N. J. 
South Bend Lathe 

425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 


ch. MEASURING TOOLS 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
Evans Rule Co. 
400 Trumbull St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Lufkin Rule Co, 
1730 Hess St., Saginaw, Mich. 
Scherr-Tumico Co. 
200 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 
The L. S. Starrett Co. 
1-165 Crescent $t., Athol, Mass. 


. METAL WORKING EQUIPMENT 
Allcraft Tool & Supply Co. 

15 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
American Pullmax Co., Inc. 

2455 N. Sheffield Ave. 

Chicago 14, Ill. 
Benchmaster Mfg. Co. 

1835 W. Rosecran Ave., Gardena, Calif. 
ING Brodhead-Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 N. Lexington Ave. 
1.Y. Pittsburgh 8, Penna. 

DeWalt, Inc. 
Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Penna. 

Dhio Lake Erie Machinery Corp. 

Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 
Lennox Tool & Machine Builders 

651 N. Baxter St., Lima, Ohio 
O’Neil Irwin Mfg. Co. 

670 8th Ave., Lake City, Minn. 
Swayne, Robinson & Co. 

Richmond, Ind. 


, Mich, 


1, il. 


l, Ind. 


l, Ind, 


3, Mich, 


th, Tex. 


na. 


(0. The U. S. Burke Machine Tool Co. 

™ 30 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 
MICROMETERS 
Lufkin Rule Co. 

o, Ill. 1730 Hess St., Saginaw, Mich. 
Scherr-Tumico Co. 

0. 200 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 

lll. MICROSCOPES 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
64760 Bausch St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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Roberts & Meck, Inc. 

18th & Bellevue Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Scherr-Tumico Co. 

200 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 


MILLING MACHINES 
Clausing Division, Atlas Press Co. 

1915 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Benchmaster Mfg. Co. 

1835 W. Rosecrans Ave., Gardena, Calif. 
The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 

4701 Marburg Ave., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Fenlind Engineering Co. 

5602 Pike Road, Rockford, Ill. 
Greaves Machine Tool Co. 

2201 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sheldon Machine Co., Inc. 

4245 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
South Bend Lathe 

425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 
The U. S. Burke Machine Tool Co. 

30 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 


MINIATURE FOUNDRY 
DEMONSTRATION KIT 
Cerro DePasco Sales Corp. 
300 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


MORTISERS 
U. S. Cutting Chain Mfg. Co. 

95 Spark St., Brockton 63, Mass. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

445-6th St., N.W., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MOSAIC SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Co. 

2840 White Settlement Rd. 

Fort Worth 7, Tex. 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 

300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 
Immerman & Sons 

1924 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Magnus Craft Materials 

108 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Seeley’s Ceramic Service 

7-9 River St., Oneonta, N. Y. 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 

3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton, Ohio 


MOTORS, ELECTRIC 
Baldor Electric Co. 
4351 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
General Electric Co. 
1 River Rd., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
The Lima Electric Motor Co. 
Findlay Road, Lima, Ohio 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Box 566, Lima, Ohio 


OVENS, PLASTIC PREHEATING 
Balko Tool & Machine Co. 
6666 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 
Cope Plastics 
Highway 100, Godfrey, Ill. 
The Electric Hotpack Co., Inc. 
Cottman Ave. at Melrose St. 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


PAINTS 

E. I. duDont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington 98, Del. 

Leeds Sweete Products, Inc. 
362 W. Erie St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


PAPER (ART) 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


PEDESTAL GRINDERS 
South Bend Lathe Works 
South Bend 22, Ind. 


PENS (INK SHADING & 
LETTERING) 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
7th & State Sts., Camden 1, N. J. 


PLANER (SINGLE SURFACER) 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Buss Machine Works, Inc. 
201 W. 8th, Holland, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
445-6th St. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


PLANERS & SURFACERS (WOOD) 
Belsaw Machinery Co. 

315 Westport Rd., Kansas City 11, Mo. 
Boice-Crane Co. 

930 W. Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Buss Machine Works, Inc. 

201 W. 8th, Holland, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

445-6th St., N.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Parks Woodworking Machine Co. 

1501 Knowlton St., Cincinnati 23, Ohio 


PLANS, PATTERNS 
Craftplans 
1322 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


PLASTICS 
Cadillac Plastic & Chemical Co. 

15111 2nd Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 
Cope Plastics 

Highway 100, Godfrey, Ill. 
Craft Service 

337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. \ 
Craftsman Supply House 

35 Browns Ave., Scottsville, N. Y. 
Fry Plastics Co. 

7825 S. Vermont Ave., 

Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
Plastics Products Co. of Utah 

937 E. 9th So., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Wasco Products 

5 Bay State Rd., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


PLASTIC FORMING EQUIPMENT 
O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co. 
670 8th Ave., Lake City, Minn. 


PLIERS 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 
300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 


PLYWOOD & VENEER 
Craftsman Wood Service Co. 
2727 S. Mary St., Chicago 8, III. 
T. A. Foley Lumber Co. 
Paris, Ill. 
Frank Paxton Lumber Co. 
6311 St. John Ave., Kansas City 23, Mo. 
U. S. Plywood Corp. 
55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


POTTERS WHEELS 
American Art Clay Co. 
4714 W. 16th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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B & I Mfg. Co. 

461 Washington St., Burlington, Wis. 
Craftools 

396 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 

3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 

235 Promenade St., Providence 1, R. I. 
Electronic Instrument Co. 

3300 Northern Blvd., 

Long Island City, N. Y. 
Lufkin Rule Co. 

1730 Hess St., Saginaw, Mich. 
Mico Instrument Co. 

80 Trowbridge St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
George Scherr Co., Inc. 

Tubular Micrometer Co. 

200 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 
The L. S. Starrett Co. 

121 Crescent St., Athol, Mass. 


PRESSES, ARBOR & HYDRAULIC 
Dake Corp. 
724 Robbins Rd., Grand Haven, Mich. 


PRESSES, BLOCK & LITHOGRAPHY 
Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., Inc. 
Stockton, N. J. 


PRESSES, ETCHING 
Craftools, Inc. 
396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., Inc. 
Stockton, N. J. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT, 
TYPE & SUPPLIES 

American Type Founders 

200 Elmore Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Baltimore Type & Composition Corp. 

15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Brodhead-Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
The Challenge Machinery Co. 
First St., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Embosograph Corporation of America 
38 W. 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Nolan Corporation 

Rome, N. Y. 
J. A. Richards Co. 

903 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Trimmer Printing Supply Co. 

72 Beckman St., New York 38, N. Y. 


PROOF PRESSES 
The Challenge Machinery 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


PROJECT PATTERNS 
Craftplans 

1322 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
DeWalt, Inc. 

Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


PROJECTOR, MICROSCOPIC 
Scherr-Tumico Co. 
200 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 


PUNCHES 
The Cincinnati Tool Co. 

1984 Waverly Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Albert J. Tatu, Inc. 

473 Main St., Williamsville, N. Y. 


PYROCON MODELING PLASTIC 
Transogram Co., Inc. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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RADIAL ARM SAWS 

Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

DeWalt, Inc. 
Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


RADIO EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
Allied Radio Corp. 

100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, III. 
Electronic Kits Supply Co. 

1727 Glendale Blvd., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sprague Products Co. 

97 Marshall St., North Adams, Mass. 
Universal Scientific Co., Inc. 

1102 Shelby St., Vincennes, Ind. 


RADIO & T.V. TEST EQUIPMENT 
Educational Services 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden 2, N. J. 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
Fen-Tone Corp. 
106 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


RECTIFIERS 
L-W Chuck Co. 
24 S. St. Clair St., Toledo 4, Ohio 


REFRACTORY PRODUCTS FOR 
KILNS 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 
3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 


RESILIENT FLOORING MATERIALS 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


RHEOSTATS & RESISTORS 
Ohmite Mfg. Co. 
3601 Howard St., Skokie, Ill. 


RODS, WELDING 
Aladdin Rod & Flux Mfg. Co. 
1300 Burton St., S.E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Forney Arc Welders, Inc. 
Box 563, Fort Collins, Colo. 
The Lincoln Electric Co. 
22801 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio 


ROUTERS, WOODWORKING 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
DeWalt, Inc. 
Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Duro Metal Products Co. 
2649 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, II. 
Millers Falls Co. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Porter-Cable Machine Co. 
700 Marcellus St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


RUBBER STAMP EQUIPMENT 
Evans Rule Co. 

400 Turnbull St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
G. A. Pratt Co. 

1108 W. Chicago Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 
Timmer Printers Supply Co. 

72 Beekman St., New York 38, N. Y. 


RULES, MEASURING 
Evans Rule Co. 
400 Trumbull St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Lufkin Rule Co. 
1730 Hess St., Saginaw, Mich. 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
DeWalt, Inc. 
Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
201 N. Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Willson Products Div. 
RAY-O-VAC Co. 
2nd & Washington Sts., Reading, Pa. 


SAFETY FLOOR COATINGS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
460 Coit St., Irvington 11, N. J. 


SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
460 Coit St., Irvington 11, N. J. 


SANDERS 
Clausing Division, Atlas Press Co. 
1915 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Kindt-Collins Co. 
12651 Elmwood Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Oliver Machinery 
445-6th St., N.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Weller Electric Corporation 
601 Stone’s Crossing Rd., Easton, Pa. 
Yates-American Machine Co. 
Beloit, Wis. 


SANDERS, FLOOR 

American Floor Machine Co. 
(Div. of American-Lincoln Corp.) 
518 S. St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio 


SANDERS, PORTABLE HAND 
Dremel Mfg. Co. 
Racine, Wis. 


SANDERS, PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
Baldwin Industries 

995 W. Ist St., Azusa, Calif. 
Skil Corp. 

5033 N. Elston Ave., Chicago 30, IIl. 
Weller Electric Corp. 

601 Stone’s Crossing Rd., Easton, Pa. 
Dremel Mfg. Co. 

2440-18th St., Racine, Wis. 


SAW FILER 
Foley Mfg. Co. 
3300-5th St., N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


SAW GUARD, CIRCULAR 
Brett-Guard Co. 

105 S. Dean St., Englewood, N. J. 
DeWalt, Inc. 

Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


SAW GRINDERS 
Foley Mfg. Co. 
3300-5th St., N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


SAW SETS 
Brett-Guard Co. 
105 S. Dean St., Englewood, N. J. 


SAW SHARPENING EQUIPMENT 
Belsaw Machinery Co. 
315 Westport Rd., Kansas City, Mo. 


SAWS, BAND 
Boice-Crane Co. 
930 W. Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
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Clausing Division, Atlas Press Co. 

1915 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Delta Power Tool Division 

Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 N. Lexington Ave. 

Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
J. A. Richards Co 

903 N Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Shopmaster 

100 N. Main St., Monticello, Iowa 

The Tannewitz Works, Inc. 

315 Front Ave., N.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Yates-American Machine Co. 

719-4th St., Beloit, Wis. 


SAWS, CIRCULAR 
Clausing Division, Atlas Press Co. 
1900 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SAWS, CIRCULAR, TILT-ARBOR 
Clausing Division, Atlas Press Co. 
1915 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SAWS, HOLE, FOR METALS & 
WwooD 
Misener Mfg. Co. 
202 Walton St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


SAWS, JIG 
Clausing Division, Atlas Press Co. 
1915 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Boice-Crane Co. 
930 W. Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
445-6th St., N.W, 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
J. A. Richards Co. 
903 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SAWS, METAL & WOOD CUTTING 
Atkins Saw Div. 

Borg-Warner Corp. 

402 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Delta Power Tool Division 

Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 N. Lexington Ave. 

Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Disston Div. 


H. K. Porter Co. 










































































































































































































































Oliver Machinery Co. 

445-6th St., N.W. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. A. Richards Co. 

903 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Simmonds Saw & Steel Co. 

470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Shopmaster 

100 N. Main St., Monticello, Iowa 


SAWS, WOODCUTTING 
Curtis Mfg. Co. 
1905 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis 33, Mo. 


SCRAPERS 
R. Murphy Co. 
Groton-Harvard Rd., Ayer, Mass. 


SCREWDRIVERS 

Bridgeport Harware Mfg. Corp. 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 

The Irwin Auger Bit Co. 

Wilmington, Ohio 
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Unrick & Milnor Sts., Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


ALERT EDUCATORS MUST KEEP INFORMED ON THE LATEST IN EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


SHAPERS, METALWORKING 
Clausing Division, Atlas Press Co. 

1900 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Delta Power Tool Division 

Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 N. Lexington Ave. 

Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Logan Engineering Co. 

4901 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Sheldon Machine Co., Inc. 

4258 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
South Bend Lathe 

425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 


SHAPERS, WOODWORKING 
Boice-Crane Co. 
930 W. Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 


Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

DeWalt, Inc. 

Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 
445-6th St., N.W. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Yates-American Machine Co. 
Beloit, Wis. 


SHEET METAL EQUIPMENT 
American Pullmax Co. 

2455 N. Sheffield Ave. 

Chicago 14. Ill. 
Balko Tool & Machine Co. 

6666 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, IIL 
Berkroy Products Co. 

1171 E. 32 St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
P. L. Cady 

Darien Center, N. Y. 
Lennox Tool & Machine Builders 

651 N. Baxter St., Lima, Ohio 
O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co. 

Lake City, Minn. 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 

217 Center St., Southington, Conn. 
J. A. Richards Co. 

903 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
W. Whitney Stueck, Inc. 

Box 355 V, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


SHEET STEEL 
J. A. Richards Co. 
903 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SHELVING, STEEL 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


SHOP APRONS 
School Products Co. 
330 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


SHOP & LABORATORY STOOLS 
Ajusto Equipment Co. 

515 Conneaut St., Bowling Green, Ohio 
Garrett Tubular Products 

802 E. King St., Garrett, Ind. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 

Box 984, Jenkintown, Pa. 


SHOP FURNITURE 
Garrett Tubular Products 
P. O. Box 237, Garrett, Ind. 


SHOP PROJECT PATTERNS 
Craftplans 
1322 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


SILK SCREEN MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Co. 

2840 White Settlement Rd. 

Fort Worth 7, Tex. 
Leeds Sweete Products 

3541 N. Kenton Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 


SILVER SOLDERING KITS 
Aladdin Rod & Flux Mfg. 

1300 Burton St., S.E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Fusion Engineering 

17921 Rosiland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Prepo Corp. 

Edgerton, Wis. 


SKY DOMES 
Wasco Products 
5 Bay State Rd., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


SLIDE RULES 
Charvoz-Roos Corp. 

50 Colfax Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
Gramercy Guild Group 

116 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Frederick Post Co. 

3650 N. Avondale Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


SLOYD KNIVES 
R. Murphy Co. 
13 Groton Rd., Ayer, Mass. 


SNIPS, SHEETMETAL 
The Peck Stow & Wilcox Co. 
Southington, Conn. 


SOLDER POTS, ELECTRIC 
Sta-Warm Electric Co. 
617 N. Chestnut St., Ravenna, Ohio 


SOLDERING EQUIPMENT, 
RESISTANCE TYPE 
American Electrical Heater Co. 
6110 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


SOLDERING FURNACES (GAS) 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 
520 E Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, Mich. 


SOLDERS (ALL KINDS) 
Eldon Industries, Inc. 

1010 E. 62nd St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
Fusion Engineering 

17921 Rosiland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Hercules Chemical Co., Inc. 

416 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 

520 E Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Kester Solder Co. 

4201 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


SQUARES, PRECISION & 
WOODWORKING 
George Scherr Co., Inc. 
Tubular Micrometer Co. 
200 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 


STAINLESS STEEL PHOTO LAB 
EQUIPMENT 
P & H Sales Corp. 
5650 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, III. 


STEEL RULE DIES 
J. A. Richards Co. 
903 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


STEEL, TOOL & DIE 
Firth Sterling Co. 
3113 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


STOOLS 
The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
4500 S. Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio 





WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS, BE SURE TO MENTION THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 


TAPE RECORDERS 
Fen-Tone Corp. 
106 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


TAPES, MEASURING 
Evans Rule Co. 
400 Trumbull St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


TEACHING AIDS— 
AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 
School Aid Section 
900 Upton Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio 
Delco-Remy Div. 
Anderson, Ind. 


TEACHING AIDS—ELECTRICITY 
Scheffen Technical Laboratories 

279 N. 11th St., Newark 7, N. J. 
Science Electronics Co. 

195 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Superior Electric Co. 

83 Laurel St., Bristol, Conn. 
Universal Scientific Co., Inc. 

1102 Shelby St., Vincennes, Ind. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Box 566, Lima, Ohio 


TEACHING AIDS—ELECTRONIC 
Electronic Kits Supply Co. 

1727 Glendale Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Scheffen Technical Laboratories 

279 N. 11th St., Newark 7, N. J. 
Science Electronics Co. 

195 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


TEACHING AIDS—FOUNDRY 
Cerro DePasco Sales Corp. 
300 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


TESTER VALVE AND CLUTCH 
SPRING 
P. A. Sturtevant Co. 
Addison, Ill. 


TESTING INSTRUMENTS 
Electronic Instrument Co. 

3300 Northern Blvd. 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Educational Services 

Radio Corp. of America 

Camden 2, N. J. 
Seco Electronics, Inc. 

5015 Penn. Ave. S., Minneapolis 19, Minn. 
Sprague Products Co. 

97 Marshall St., North Adams, Mass. 
Sema Corporation 

188 Needham St., Newton, Mass. 
Sun Electric Corp. 

Harlem & Avondale Aves. 

Chicago 31, Ill. 


TOOLS, AUTO MECHANICS 
Mummert-Dixon Co. 

210 Philadelphia St., Hanover, Pa. 
Snap-on Tools Corp. 

Kenosha, Wis. 


TOOL HOLDERS, LATHES 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 

5200 W. Armstrong Ave., Chicago 46, III. 
Montgomery & Co. 

401 Morris Ave., Springfield, N. J. 
South Bend Lathe 

425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 

400 Vulcan St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
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TOOLS, PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 

Towson 4, Md. 
Skil Corp. 

5033 N. Elston Ave., Chicago 30, IIl. 
Stanley Tools 

New Britain, Conn. 


TRANSFORMERS, CAPACITORS & 
REACTORS 
Ohmite Mfg. Co. 
3601 Howard St., Skokie, Ill. 


TRANSISTOR RADIOS (KIT 
AND WIRED) 
Electronic Insrtument Co. 
3300 Northern Blvd. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


TROPHY CASES 
The Waddell Co. 
Greenfield, Ohio 


TUBE CUTTERS & FLARING 
TOOLS 
The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
6300 W. Howard St., Chicago, Ill. 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 
Firth Sterling Co. 
3113 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


TV KITS 
Transvision, Inc. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


VACUUM CLEANERS, HEAVY DUTY 
Clarke Floor Machine Co. 
30 E. Clay Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
The National System of Garage 
Ventilation, Inc. 
138 W. William St., Decatur, Ill. 
Ohio Blow Pipe Co. 
1713 Doan Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio 


VISES, MACHINE SHOP 
The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 

4701 Marburg Ave., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
The Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co. 

9021 Bessemer Ave. 

Cleveland 4, Ohio 
The Desmond-Stephan Mfg. Co. 

Urbana, Ohio 
DeWalt, Inc. 

Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Montgomery & Co. 

401 Morris Ave., Springfield, N. J. 
Morgan Vise Co. 

108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
South Bend Lathe 

425 E. Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 
Universal Vise & Tool Co. 

Parma, Mich. 
Wilton Tool Mfg. Co. 

9525 Irving Pk. Rd., Schiller Park, Ill. 


VISES, WOODWORKING 
Abernathy Vise & Tool Co. 
132 W. Home Ave., Villa Park, Ill. 
The Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co. 
9021 Bessemer Ave. 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 
The Desmond-Stephan Mfg. Co. 
Urbana, Ohio 
DeWalt, Inc.* 
Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


Morgan Vise Co. 

108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

445-6th St., N.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Wilton Tool Mfg. Co. 

9525 Irving Pk. Rd., Schiller Park, Ill 
The Will-Burt Co. 

P. O. Box 914, Orrville, Ohio 


WEBBING, COTTON 
Webcraft, Inc. 
Box 6082, Bridgeport 6, Conn. 


WELDING ELECTRODES 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
2614 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


WELDING EQUIPMENT, ELECTRIC 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 

150 E. 42nd St., New York 12, N. Y. 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Electronics Kits Supply Co. 

1727 Glendale Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Forney Arc Welders, Inc. 

Box 563, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 

2614 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
Linde Air Products Co. 

(Union Carbide & Carborundum Co.) 

30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Marquette Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

307 East Hennepin Ave. 

Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


WELDING EQUIPMENT, 

OXYACETYLENE 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 

150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Dockson Corp. 

3839 Wabash Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 
Lincoln Electric Co. 

22801 St. Clair St., Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Linde Air Products Co. 

(Union Carbide & Carborundum Corp.) 

30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. YY. 
Marquette Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

307 East Hennepin Ave. 

Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Smith Welding Equipment Corp. 

2633-4th St., S.E., Minneaplis 14, Minn. 


WOOD CARVING TOOLS 
Frank Mittermeier 

3577 E. Tremont Ave. 

New York 65, N. Y. 
WOOD DOWELS 


“Dowl-It” Co. 
515 N. Hanover St., Hastings, Mich. 


WOOD FINISHING MATERIALS 
H. Behlen and Bros., Inc. 

10 Christopher St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Desmond Brothers 

Deft Wood Finish 

1526 W. 228th St., Torrence, Calif. 
Watco-Dennis Corp. 

1756 22nd St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


WOOD STAINS 
H. Behlin & Bros., Inc. 
10 Christopher St., New York 14, N. Y. 
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WOODWORKING BENCHES 
Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
1560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Parent Metal Products, Inc. 
6801 State Rd., Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


WOODWORKING MACHINES & 
EQUIPMENT 

Balko Tool & Machine Co. 

6666 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, IIl. 
Boice-Crane Co. 

930 W. Central Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
The Bowlathe Co. 

573 Dover Rd., Westwood, Mass. 
Brodhead Garrett Co. 

4560 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Delta Power Tool Division 

Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

400 N. Lexington Ave. 

Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
DeWalt, Inc. 

Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Duro Metal Products Co. 

2649 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Il. 
Greaves Machine Tool Co. 

2001 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Greenlee Tool Co. 

2136-12th St., Rockford, Ill. 
Kindt-Collins Co. 

12651 Elmwood Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

445-6th St., N.W. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Stanley Tools 

New Britain, Conn. 
The Tannewitz Works 

315 N. Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
U. S. Cutting Chain Mfg. Co. 

95 Spark St., Brockton 63, Mass. 
Wetzler Clamp Co. 

43-15 11th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Yates-American Machine Co. 

729-4th St., Beloit, Wis. 


WOODWORKING PROJECT BOOKS 
Clausing Division, Atlas Press Co. 

1900 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
DeWalt, Inc. 

Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Hardwood Corp. of America 

P. O. Drawer 1091, Asheville, N. C. 
Geo. S. Thompson, Corp. 

509 Mission St., S. Pasadena, Calif. 


WRENCHES, ADJUSTABLE SOCKET 
The Billings and Spencer Co. 

1 Laurel St., Hartford 1, Conn. 
Proto Tool Co. 

2209 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Snap-On Tools Corporation 

Kenosha, Wis. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 

700 Vulcan St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


WRENCHES 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co. 
5200 W. Armstrong Ave., Chicago 46, Ill. 
The Billings and Spencer Co. 
1 Laurel St., Hartford 1, Conn. 
Proto Tool Co. 
2209 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Snap-On Tool Corp. 
8028-28th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool 
2415 Whitesboro St., Utica, N. Y. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 
400 Vulcan St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


WRENCHES, TORQUE INDICATING 
P. A. Sturtevant Co. 
Addison, IIl. 
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Oregon Develops 
New Materials for Home 
Economics Teachers 


Under the guidance of Dr. May DuBois, 
Head of Home Economics Education Depart- 
ment at Oregon State College, two graduate 
students have prepared publications based 
upon their recent master’s thesis in home 
economics education. It is hoped that, by 
this means, the findings of their studies will 
aid other teachers to improve the quality of 
their programs. 

How Does Your Program Stack Up?— 
Levels of Learning Experiences in Areas of 


KIT CONTENTS 

A. Basic Forming Tool 

B. 3 Tubing and Rod Rollers 
C. 3 Flat Metal Rollers 

D. 1 Sheet Metal Bender 

E. 1 Flat Metal Bending Wedge 
F. 2 Roller Handles 





Homemaking (Junior and Senior High 
School), Marion Templeton Kienzle, $1.00; 
Thesis title: “Homemaking Education Pro- 
grams for Early Adolescents in 223 Repre- 


sentative Schools Throughout the United 
States” 
Cooperative Planning in an Advanced 


Homemaking Education Class, Mary Jane 
Grieve, $1.00. Thesis title: “Developing a 
Student Teacher Cooperatively Planned Pro- 
gram for Advanced Homemaking” 


These two bulletins may be ordered from 
Oregon State College Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 491, Corvallis, Oregon. 
When you order, be sure to mention Journal. 









ONLY $29.95 


(SLIGHTLY MORE WEST OF THE ROCKIES) 


The METL-FORMER is the per- 
fect tool to help you explain the 
principles of metal forming. Your 
students may observe and under- 
stand the ease with which light 
metals can be formed, rolled or 
bent, by watching the simple ac- 
tion of this tool. 


You will find that your students actually 
enjoy learning to produce the many 
decorative creations made possible 
by the METL- FORMER. 
Order this great teaching helper now. 


HERE ARE A FEW 
EXAMPLES OF SIMPLE 
PROJECTS FOR STUDENTS 


‘e 


SWAYNE, ROBINSON & CO. 


222 EAST MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, INDIANA 













Career Materials 


Posters 
Information for Parents 
about 


HOME ECONOMICS 


The American Home Economics Associ- 
ation offers an excellent selection of pub- 
lic relations and recruitment materials. 
For bulletin boards and open house pro- 
grams, we especially recommend: 


HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING POSTERS 
16 posters covering subject-matter and ca- 
reers in 8 areas; 12x17 inches. Complete 
ORE GE 56 BOUND ciciccciscce end $2 


1S HOME ECONOMICS THE CAREER 
FOR YOUR DAUGHTER? 


Attractive piece for open house or PTA meet- 
ings. Single copies, free; 100 copies........ $1 














AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


1600 Twentieth St., N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 





Please enclose payment with orders of less than $2. 














RADIO _ 
SERVICING 


THIRD 
EDITION 


by Abraham Marcus, co-author of Elements of Radio 
Although the presentation is simple, this text gives a 
comprehensive coverage of the theory and practice 
of radio servicing. The radio receiver is broken down 
into its component parts—rectifier, amplifier, de- 
tector, oscillator, control circuits, etc.—and each part 
is covered thoroughly. Then the parts are combined 
again to make a complete receiver. This new third 
edition contains the latest information on semicon- 
ductors, transistor radios, AM-FM receivers, hybrid 
automobile receivers, three-way portable receivers, 
printed circuits, and high-fidelity amplifiers and 
receivers. For more information, write: 


EDUCATIONAL BOOK DIVISION 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
























‘SCHOOLS FOR SAFETY’ PROGRAM ACCELERATED 


The 1960 President’s Conference on Occupational Safety, for the 
first time, devoted a major segment of the program to discussions 
centered on outcomes of the Office of Education’s Conference on the 
School’s Contribution to Occupational Safety through Shop Safety 
Programs. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell issued a challenge 
to schools in his opening address: 


“FOR THIS CONFERENCE, one aspect of that challenge 
is especially compelling. In the decade ahead, there will be a surging 
increase in the number of young and inexperienced workers, just as 
we experience a shortage of men in their working prime, the group 
between 35 and 44 years of age to which we ordinarily look for the 
highest experienced skill, supervision and leadership. The propor. 
tion of older workers and working women will also rise sharply. 

“Measured against this trend in the labor force toward job growth 
in occupations requiring the highest skills and the greatest amount 
of education and training. 

“The evolutionary changes explicit in the first challenge to this 
Conference illuminate the nature of the second challenge: 

“New discoveries will increase the demand for scientists to teach 
and research in fields like electronics, nuclear energy, medical re- 
search, and space exploration. Mathematicians, physicists, biologists, 
and chemists will be in demand. So will technicians, programmers 
for computers, medical personnel, skilled building craftsmen, skilled 
maintenance men, teachers, tool and die makers, and clerical per- 
sonnel adept at handling automatic instruments. 

“The dilemma, then, is how to meet the increasing demands—in- 
dicated by the sketch of demand occupations I just gave—for highly 
skilled personnel from a growing supply of less experienced workers. 

“Certainly we must improve educational facilities and opportuni- 
ties. We must increase individual competence across the board. We 
must make a wise and just use of our manpower without regard to 
race, sex, age or physical handicap. 

“And we must make certain that the waste of accident and work 
death is eliminated. 

“The only formal safety instruction that millions of our new 
young workers will receive before they go on the job is that given 
to them as a part of their education. 

“Safety should be a conscious effort in education from the earliest 
years.” 

An earlier statement by Secretary of Labor Mitchell during the 
1958 President’s Conference on Occupational Safety served as a 
stimulant for the Office of Education Conference. Commissioner 
Derthick in opening the plenary session referred to that earlier chal- 
lenge which pointed out the seriousness of the challenge in the light 
of our school population. Secretary Mitchell had said: 


“But what of the future? Unless we improve on the past we can 
expect about a quarter of a million more disabling injuries in 1965 





than were suffered in 1957. Like Alice in Wonderland, we must run 


FREE: ae 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS 
136 PAGE SUPER CATALOG 


COPPER ENAMELING e MOSAICS e 
CERAMICS e JEWELRY MAKING 


PLUS 5 different Instruction Sheets for Enamel- 


ing and 11 different Project Sheets on 
Copper, Ceramics, Aluminum Etching, Shells and Jewelry 
Making with complete materials list and procedures. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY—IT’S ALL FREE FROM 


Bergen Arts & Crafts, Inc. 
300 S. W. 17TH AVE., MIAMI FLA. 
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to stay in the same place. To win the race against accidents we must 
run faster and faster... 

“Despite all of our progress, we can today promise only a fifth of 
our young people an accident-free working life. And this is assum- 
ing we can maintain our present levels of accomplishment. 

“Maintaining such levels will not be easy with a changing labor 
force in a changing technology, a technology characterized by both 
speed and speed of change.” 

What greater challenge could face educators as they look to the 
future and consider the Nation’s manpower requirement. Just as 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, so is unremitting study and 
action the price of safety. In the face of significant gains made by 
American industry, labor, and the States in improving working con- 
ditions and work practices, accident losses continue to be a problem 
of major magnitude. These losses are preventable; no accident is 
inevitable, yet in 1958 some 1,820,000 workers were disabled and 
13,300 deaths occurred on the job. 


THE OVERALL objectives of the President’s Conference 
on Occupational Safety were: 


“(1) to focus National attention on the importance of occupa- 
tional safety and the continuing need to do something about it, 


(2) to identify and emphasize emerging problems in occupational 
safety, foreshadowed by unprecedented extension and changes in 
the size and composition of the Nation’s work forces, and by the 
impact of explosive technological advances in American industry, 
and. 

(3) to obtain a broad consensus of views and to formulate rec- 
ommendations on matters requiring consideration of or action by 
appropriate groups concerned with job safety.” 

U. S. Commissioner of Education Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, in 
his opening remarks accepted Secretary Mitchell’s challenge in 
behalf of the schools and offered a progress report of the Office of 
Education National Conference on the School’s Contribution to 
Occupational Safety through Shop Safety Programs held in Wash- 
ington in 1959, 

Speaking from the educator’s point of view, Dr. Lyle Ashby, 
Deputy Executive Secretary of the NEA, emphasized that education 
proceeds on the theory that safety is a quality or characteristic of 
whatever human beings do, rather than an entity distinct within 
itself. Safety is involved in any function or activity of life—on the 
job, at home, on the playground, on the street or highway, at school. 
Safety is our own concern wherever we happen to be or whatever 
we happen to be doing. It is indigenous to the structures and facili- 
ties we build. 


FROM THE INDUSTRY point of view, it was pointed out 
that the 1959 National Conference held by the Office of Education 
performed a monumental service by establishing the bench marks 
and signposts for action. Industry has a vital and compelling in- 
terest in safety in schools and colleges and supports the recom- 
mendations made. Industry would like the. schools and colleges to 
provide graduates who: 


e Have good attitudes toward safety derived from actual training 
in and practice of safe living in their school and other activities. 

e Know and appreciate that safety will be required of them 
when they take a job in industry in just the same way as they are 
expected to be proficient in the other skills they learned in school. 


e Have a record of good, safe, accident-free performance in all 
school work and activities, including vocational and shop work. 

e Have had teachers whose sincere interest in and knowledge of 
safety have caused them to integrate it into all phases of student 
work and activities. 

e Have learned self-discipline and have been taught to under- 
stand and live with authority. 


SAFE LIVING and safety education in the schools con- 
sciously taught and practiced will provide the natural bridge to 
safety on the job and even more important, to good safety attitudes. 
In fact, safety should be just as important a school requirement as 
proficiency in arithmetic, typing or the shop and vocational skills. 
Unless it is achieved, industry will continue to be doomed to making 
up for this lack and chances of lowering the high accident-frequency 
rates of new employees just out of school will be much poorer. 

Panelists, representing management, labor, safety engineering, 
and education groups, and the audience were in support of the 
proposals adopted at the 1959 USOE conference. 
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MACHINE SHOP INSTRUCTORS ! 


GEMACO OFFERS YOU A WIDE SELECTION OF 
PROJECT CASTINGS FOR ALL STUDENT ABILITY 
LEVELS 
Your students deserve the best. Use GEMACO castings to teach 
modern mochining practices and at the same time give the student 
the satisfaction of making modern, useful objects for the home or 

workshop. 
Partial List of Projects Available 

@ Drill Press Vises @ C-Clamps 

@ Woodworking Vise @ Angle Plates 

@ Disc Sander @ Fireplace Set 

@ Surface Plate @ Candlesticks—Brass and Alum. 
Our projects are designed BY metal working instructors FOR metal 
working shop use. 


Write Today for FREE CATALOG 


GEMACO 


Box 295 Garden Grove, Calif. 











T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO., Inc. 


LUMBER FOR SCHOOLS 
ALSO PLYWOOD AND DOWELS 


SOUTH JEFFERSON AVE. e PARIS, ILL. 














Can Now Teach Electronics 
More Effectively and 
in Less Time... 





Complete Electronic Teaching Programs and Training 


Devices for All Levels of Learning 
High School, Technical School, and University 


% Fifty-one Textbooks 

% Audio-visual Materials 

%& Demonstration Equipment 

% Student Laboratory Equipment 
% Student Laboratory Manuals 


Send for complete information: 


TEACHING AIDS INCORPORATED 


P.O. BOX 3527 LONG BEACH 3, CALIFORNIA 
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featuring ALLIED’s own 
knight-kits ° @ 


for Electronics Training 


WORLD'S LARGEST STOCKS: 


®@ Language Laboratories 
® Test Instruments, Meters 
© Stereo Hi-Fi Equipment 


© Tape Recorders Ss | 


®@ Recording Tape, Hi-Fi Records 
® School Sound Systems gy 
© Electron Tubes, Transistors " 
@ Training Kits ——s 
® Tools and Books f =o] 
© Thousands of Electronic 

Parts for Every Need = ai § 


EXPERT SCHOOL SUPPLY! One order to 
ALLIED fills the whole bill—speeds your 
buying, saves you money. We special- 
ize in equipment for training in elec- 
tronics—see our exclusive KNIGHT- 
Kits. Easy terms available—only $2 
down on orders up to $50. Send today 
for your FREE 1961 ALLIED Catalog. 


ALLIED RADIO 


Specialists in Electronic 
Supply for Schools 
PITT Tiiiiiiiiiiiy) 


ALLIED RADIO, Dept. 165-J 
100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 


0 Send Free 1961 ALLIED Catalog 
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What's the 
Right Word? 


(from page 17) 


@ Check your personal library and shelf 
of books in your shop. Every shop, drafting 
room, or industrial arts classroom should 
have a dictionary, special technical diction- 
aries, and pertinent handbooks or reference 
books. Keep some of these books at home so 
you can use them easily yourself. Get ac- 
quainted with their indexes and tables of 
contents. Make notes in your copies so they 
become more meaningful and helpful to you. 
Subscribe to at least one or two technical or 
trade magzines so you can keep up-to-date 
with the new words and concepts in your 
field. These magazines can be quickly 
scanned for those articles of greatest interest 
to you. Your students should have access to 
these magazines. 


e@ Work with your school librarian to 
develop and build the technical reference 
section. She will welcome your help and 
advice. You may be better acquainted than 
she with the technical books she should 
place on her shelves. You can guide her in 
the selection of technical magazines for your 
students. She will help you and your stu- 
dents keep up with the flood of technical 
words. 


e@ Remember: You can’t learn all the new 
words, and you can’t teach them all. You 
can use them as you need them. You can 
teach your students to look with suspicion on 
any new term they don’t understand. A new 
word in a textbook or magazine article 
should be like a red flag before a bull. It 
is no sin for your students to admit they 
don’t know a new word; it is a sin if they 
don’t look it up. This is an attitude you can 
teach and emphasize. Words that occur often 
should be used often. Students will learn 
new words as they use and need them. Ask 
your students to check the words on their 
project planning sheets, and test the students 
to make sure they understand the words. 


Students can adopt the right approach and 
attitude, and build a vocabulary “map,” or 
“realm,” that is interesting and meaningful 
to them. Their “maps” may change when 
they leave school; their needs will be differ- 
ent; they may work with new or different 
technical subjects—but with the right atti- 
tude they won’t be afraid of new technical 
words. 


@ Technical vocabulary is not taught in 
English or Social Studies. General science 
presents many technical concepts; chemistry 
and physics cover more—but the latter 
courses are limited pretty much to college 
preparatory students. Many students never 
take chemistry or physics. The industrial 
arts teacher has the biggest chance to teach 
(to most of the students) an appreciation of 
technical vocabulary and the use of technical 
words. This can be done much better in the 
industrial arts shop, in the industrial arts 
frame of reference. Chemists or physicists 
develop a process or a product in the labora- 
tory; engineers must build the plant to man- 
ufacture it and put the process to work. In 


the industrial arts shop, the students ca 

develop vocabulary in the field of their ow 

special interest. He can develop an unde 
standing of technical words at the time whe 

he sees the most need for them. As he use 

the words in their more meaningful contex', 
he will reinforce his learning. 


e@ Technical vocabulary is precise and de- 
tailed. These features are both a blessin 
and a curse. Technical words are usual! 
concrete. Often they have one and only one 
meaning. The speaker or writer must under- 
stand the meaning to use the word correct! 
—so that the reader gets his message. Be- 
cause of this limitation—one meaning—we 
need many different words to communicate 
technically with one another. People or stu- 
dents who lack the aptitude to think about 
details (or who are too lazy!), or who prefer 
to think in abstract generalizations, may have 
trouble with technical vocabulary. Learning 
and using technical words requires patient, 
careful work. 


e@ Each student may have a different lin- 
guistic background or heritage. Teachers are 
well aware of these differences. The girl 
whose father works in a metal manufacturing 
plant hears a different pattern of speech at 
home than the boy whose dad keeps the 
books at the electric light company. Some 
companies’ employees have a jargon all their 
own. (An interesting assignment might he 
to have each student list the technical words 
he hears at home and present the list to the 
class.) It is important for teachers to recog- 
nize the differences in technical vocabulary, 
the varying competencies of students in dif- 
ferent grades, and the need for building the 
proper vocabulary skills. 


e Teachers can extend technical vocabu- 
lary building and study beyond the industrial 
arts shop. In a fairly recent survey (1958) 
it was discovered that an increasing number 
of industrial arts teachers assign homework. 
In some fields as many as 48 percent of the 
industrial arts teachers assign some kind of 
reading outside the shop or classroom. Some 
assign reading in the libraiy, other teachers 
require reports or papers, which in a few 
cases are corrected by the English teacher as 
well. You can give students study assign- 
ments in a good industrial arts textbook 
before they start building their projects. 
Students can save valuable shop time if they 
first read about the tools, processes and mate- 
rials they will use. Safety rules have their 
own special importance. Technical vocabu- 
lary can be treated in such assignments— 
and tested in short five-minute quizzes in 
school. If the student learns to tackle the 
problem on his own, he will have made a 
big step forward. 


e In the final analysis, students learn the 
correct use and meaning of technical vocabu- 
lary as they need technical words, and as 
they speak or write them (letter them in the 
drafting room!). Don’t let your students 
down! Insist on their understanding the 
words, and using them correctly. 


Industrial arts teachers have a challenge 


and an opportunity in teaching technical 
vocabulary. Let’s make the most of it. 
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THREE STATE DIRECTORS 
NEWLY APPOINTED 


ae ce 


J. Warren Smith George Martin 


Dr. Gerald B. James, member of the 
teacher training staff at North Carolina State 
College for the past eight years has been 
named to succeed Dr. J. Warren Smith as 
North Carolina State Director of Vocational 
Education. 

Dr. Smith, who officially retired in June, 
fulfilled 12 years as State Director. He 
served as Chairman of AVA’s first Awards 
Committee and made numerous contributions 
to vocational education at the national as 
well as the state level. 


—AVA— 


Maurice Varney, of Maine, has been 
succeeded by John Snell (former State Su- 
pervisor of Agricultural Education) as State 
Director of Vocational Education. 

In Georgia, George Martin, who replaced 
Dr. M. D. Mobley as State Director of Voca- 
tional Education in 1951, retired. He is suc- 
ceeded by Jack Nix, who is the former 
Georgia State Director of Certification. 


—AVA— 


Thomas D. Bailey, Florida State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction was present- 
ed with a “distinctive and meritorious leader- 
ship award” by the local directors: of voca- 
tional and adult education in his state at 
their fifth annual conference in Tallahassee 
May 12. 

—AVA— 


Walter C. Brown, former Associate Pro- 
fessor, Industrial Education, University of 
Missouri, is the newly appointed Director of 
Vocational-Technical Education and Super 
visor of Industrial Arts, Phoenix, Arizona. 


—AVA— 


Donald E. Jesseman, educational sales 
representative for Stanley Tools, division of 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., was 
recently initiated into Epsilon Pi Tau, inter- 
national honorary professional fraternity in 
industrial arts and vocational education at 
the Zeta Chapter, Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity. 

—AVA— 

This year, the twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Puerto Rico Chapter of the 
AVA, was a significant affair. The celebra- 
tion was dedicated to the past presidents of 
the association, who had geared their efforts 
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to the promotion and developments of a 
strong association and the professional 
growth and economic well-being of its mem- 
bers. 

The first president of the association (in 
1934) Antonio Texidor, was present at the 
convention and so were 18 other past presi- 
dents. Awards were granted to them in the 
form of honor certificates to honor their 
services during their terms of office. Mr. 
Texidor addressed the audience and ex- 
pressed the satisfaction of the group of past 
presidents for the honor which had been con- 
ferred on them. 

Addresses were also delivered by Mrs. 
Isabel Walker de Martinez, President of the 
association, Dr. Efrain Sanchez Hidalgo, 
Secretary of Education, and Juan Lopez Lé- 
pez, Convention Chairman. The guest speaker 
was Fernando Sierra Berdecia, Secretary of 
Labor. Sierra Berdecia spoke on Contribu- 
tion of Vocational Education to the Indus- 
trial Development of Puerto Rico. 

During the banquet luncheon, the anni- 
versary cake was cut jointly by Mr. Texidor, 
first president; Mrs. Martinez, the 1959 pres- 
ident; Mrs. Felicita Reyes de Médez, the 
new president for 1960 and Mr. Lépez Lopez, 
President elect for the year 1961. 

Songs, musical numbers, and colorful bal- 
let dances were also presented as a special 
feature during the banquet luncheon. 

The new AVA officers for 1960 were 
elected at the business meeting of the con- 
vention. The new president, Mrs. Méndez, 
will continue to work together with the hun- 
dreds of vocational and industrial arts teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators, and lay peo- 
ple who belong to the association, for the 
success of the AVA in Puerto Rico. 


—AVA— 


More than 700 vocational educators from 
schools all over Georgia assembled in Atlanta 
June 9-10 for the 13th annual conference of 
the Georgia Vocational Association at the 
Biltmore Hotel. 

Highlights were addresses by two inter- 
nationally known educators, Dr. Willard E. 
Goslin, Professor Educational Administration 
at Peabody College, Nashville, and Dr. H. H. 
London, Past President of the AVA and 
Professor of Industrial Education, University 
of Missouri. 


—AVA— 


Charles F. Green has been appointed 
Director of Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation, Warren County, N. J. He is the 
former evening school principal, Middlesex 
County Vocational and Technical High 
School, New Brunswick, N. J. 


AV A- 


J. E. Hollingsworth, Dean, Long Beach 
City College, Business and Technology 
Division, Long Beach, Calif., since 1960 has 
retired to pursue personal business interests, 
to study post high school education and to 
engage in part-time consulting services. 


Samuel W. Caplan, who recently retired 
after 14 years from his position as Chief, Dis- 
tributive Education Department of Public 
Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
was honored at a testimonial dinner Jast 
spring. During his tenure as Chief, Mr. 
Caplan established an adult distributive edu- 
cation program in which over 40,000 persons 
participated. Under his guidance the num- 
ber of distributive education cooperative 
high school programs increased from 42 to 54 
schools. 

He is presently Director, Distributive Edu- 
cation Department, Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

—AVA— 


Alton Ice of Austin assumed the office of 
Executive Secretary, Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers Association of Texas September 1 
when John Holcomb joined the faculty at 
A & M College. Mr. Alton has been Texas 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture for 
Area 7 since 1958. 

—AVA— 

C. R. Crakes, Educational Consultant, 
DeVry Technical Institute, addressed the 
Trade and Industrial group on The Chal- 
lenge of the Electronic Age at the Alabama 
Vocational Association Convention March 17. 
He was also a guest speaker at the Missis- 
sippi Vocational Association meeting, March 
25, and in Nashville, Tenn., April 8 he spoke 
to industrial arts and trade and industrial 
educators. 

—AVA— 

Fred J. Gross, manager, educational 
sales of Stanley Tools, New Britain, Conn., 
completed 50 years of continuous service 
with the hand tool division on June 30 and 
retired at that time. 

Well-known from coast-to-coast for his con- 
tributions to the upgrading of school shops 
and their facilities, he is a pioneer in the 
field of school relations for industrial firms 
serving the schools. Through his efforts a 
number of teaching devices were developed 
which are distributed to shop instructors by 
Stanley Tools. 


DUD. . 2 2 


Herman F. Hinton, AVA Life Member 
and former Florida State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, on March 24, 

Dr. William D. Bawden, whose career 
in vocational education spanned 55 years, in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., April 27. He was Pro- 
fessor and Head, Industrial and Vocational 
Education, Kansas State Teachers College 
from 1925-1951. 

Dr. Raymond W. Heim, Delaware State 
Director of Vocational Education from 1919- 
1960 and a member of the original, historic 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
(1917) in Newark, Delaware, in May. 

L. S. Hawkins of Warwick, N. Y., the 
remaining living member of the original Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, July 29. 
Entering the field as a lecturer in 1904, his 
distinguished career included service as Di- 
rector, Vocational Training for Defense 
Workers, 1941-45; and Chief, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, USOE, 1939-47. 

Mrs. Ruth Jones, Colorado State Super- 
visor of Practical Nurse Training since 1957 
in Denver, July 17. 
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New Books 


A Career for You in Direct Selling. Na- 
tional Association of Direct Selling Compa- 
nies, Winona, Minn., 1960. 16 pages, free to 
distributive education coordinators. 

Here are the stories of a number of men 
and women who have found successful careers 
in direct selling. 

He a co 

Fruit Growing, by G. W. Schneider and 
C. C. Scarborough. Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J., 1960. 307 pages, $5.20. 

This new work presents an over-all picture 
of what is involved in the successful produc- 
tion of fruit. Part One considers factors that 
affect plant growth and fruit development. 
The second part covers basic problems in- 
volved in producing each major fruit crop. 

a a He 

You and Your Career, prepared under the 
supervision of the Editors of Collier’s Ency- 
clopedia. P. F. Collier & Son Corporation, 
640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y., 1960. 
50 cents. 

Here 113 careers are analyzed. Job descrip- 


tions; employment trends; qualifications; 
preparation and entrance requirements; 
chances for advancement; earnings; and 


competition in the field are covered in each 
case. 
* ” * 

Business Correspondence for Colleges, by 
Marjorie Hunsinger. Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, New York, 1960. 259 pages. 

A text-workbook for anyone interested in 
writing better business letters, this book is 
primarily designed for use as a classroom 
text. 

* * *& 

Leadership for Action in Rural Communi- 
ties, by B. W. Kreitlow, E. W. Alton, and 
A. P. Torrence. The Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Danville, Ill., 1960. 346 pages, 
$5.00. 

The information and the help needed by 
any person or group involved in or interested 
in or being trained for leadership positions 
in rural communities is presented here. 

* x « 


Understanding Radio, by Herbert M. Wat- 
son, Herbert E. Welsh, and George S. Eby. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1960. 706 pages, $6.20. 

A guide to practical operation and theory, 
this third edition offers new emphasis on 
visual teaching. Several new circuits, tubes, 
applications and principles have also been 
introduced. 

* * a 

Mechanics, by John W. Brenneman. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1960. 262 pages, $5.50. 

This book is written for the person who 
wishes to further his knowledge of engineer- 
ing fundamentals. It has been thoroughly 
tested in the fields of industrial training and 
in correspondence instruction. 

* * *« 

Aerospace Dictionary, by Frank Gaynor. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1960. 260 pages, $6.00. 


An up-to-the-minute reference work of es- 
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sential terminology in space exploration, 
this volume is designed to meet the special- 
ized requirements of industry and govern- 
ment as well as the needs of students. 

* 4 * 


Architectural Drafting, by William J. 
Hornung. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 1960. 230 pages, $5.50. 

Here, the principles of architectural draft- 
ing are taught through a variety of construc- 
tion jobs such as drawing house plans, de- 
signing a heating system, laying out the 
plumbing and specifying the electrical equip- 
ment. 

* * * 

Business Dictionary, by Louis C. Nanassy 
& William Selden. Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J., 1960. 263 pages, $2.96. 

Co-authored by AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JournaL Editor Dr. William Selden, this 
practical reference book has been prepared 
in response to manifested need for a simple, 
up-to-date, alphabetical list of business and 
economic terms, with definitions. 

a a : 

A Structure of Science, by Joseph H. 
Simons. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y., 1960. 269 pages, 
$4.75. 

The author’s primary objective in writing 
this book was to resolve for his own satisfac- 
tion some of the conflicting consequences of 
the extrapolation of scieutific facts and theor- 
ies to the universe itself. 

* * * 

Energies of the Universe, by Eugene Fritz. 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1960. 124 pages, $4.75. 

In this popularized account of natural 
phenomena as understood by modern science, 
a host of facts and figures support the view 
that the education of today’s scientists is in 
many instances based on misconceptions. 

cd * * 


College Arithmetic, by 1. W. Layton. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1960. 200 pages. 

Intended primarily for students entering 
college without the mathematical under- 
standing and skills necessary for adequate 
handling of problems that arise in everyday 
affairs, this book may also be used in adult 
programs of education. 

ca * * 

The Way Up, by Laura Kuhnel Chaney. 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31st St., New 
York 1, N. Y., 1960. 239 pages, $3.95. 

Here is a complete and sympathetic text 
on living at the office and outside. 

* * & 

Mechanics, by John W. Breneman. Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1960. 262 pages, $5.50. 

Third edition of this text is written for the 
person who wishes to further his knowledge 
of engineering fundamentals. It incorporates 
the study of simple machines, gears, gear 
trains, pulleys and mechanisms and enables 
readers with a limited mathematical back- 
ground to analyze force systems and deal 
properly with particle knematics and kine- 
tics. 





Industrial Electricity, Vol. Il, by Chester 
L. Dawes. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1960, 
573 pages, $7.50. 

This two-volume work presents basic prin- 
ciples and applications of alternating «ur. 
rents as related to electric measurements, 
machinery, power transmission, electronics, 
and rectifiers. The relation of the several 
types of power machinery to their industrial 
applications is discussed in detail. A wealth 
of new material has been added, altered and 
augmented in the light of new technological 
developments which require that instruction 
be carried to a higher level. 

x a « 


Handbook for the Medical Secretary, by 
Miriam Bredow. McGraw-Hill Book Com. 
pany, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y,, 
1959. 378 pages, $1.50. 

This handbook deals with the specific 
problems that the medical secretary will en- 
counter, without attempting to duplicate 
material found in general secretarial books, 
Banking practices, duties of a dental secre. 
tary, medical vocabulary drills, reference 
reading and a new glossary with shorthand 
outlines are important features. 


* % * 


So You Want to be a Scientist, by Alan 
E. Nourse. Harper Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St. 
New York 16, N. Y., 1960. 182 pages, $3.00. 
Prepared for young people who want to 
become scientists and those who have not 
fully decided on making their careers in a 
scientific field this book goes into detail in 
the various fields of science. 

* * # 


The Story of Chemistry, by George Locke. 
mann. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 
40th Street, New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 277 
pages, $4.75. 

Mr. Lockemann, one of Germany’s leading 
organic chemists, has brought the history of 
chemistry up-to-date with the latest discover- 
ies of nuclear chemistry, on the borderline 
with nuclear physics. New light is thrown 
upon early chemistry in Egypt and its be- 
ginnings in Greece as well as upon Arabi 
chemistry. 

* a e 

Handbook of Adult Education in the 
United States, by Malcolm S. Knowles. Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A., 743 N. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, 1960. 
640 pages, $7.50. 

This comprehensive handbook describes 
what adult education is as well as how it 
came about, why a new curriculum for 
adults is being developed and where adult 
education is going. It contains authoritative 
facts, useful suggestions, and _ stimulating 
ideas. 

* & * 

Analytic Geometry, by John W. Cell. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 1960, 300 pages, $4.95. 

This third edition is a major revision 0! 
the original with strong emphasis on finding 
equations through the use of the locus deri- 
vation method. Traditional formulas have 
been omitted where problems can be solved 
as efficiently by graphical analysis. Special 
problems are provided for superior students, 
and each chapter ends with a review outline 
which suggests improved methods of study. 
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